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GOOD SIR WALTER. 


Sin Watrer Meyne tt was born in 
the last year of the seventeenth centu- 
ry, and was an only son, although he 
had several sisters. He went through 
the education which was then becom- 
ing fixed as the course proper for the 
Meynells, and which, in fact, has de- 
scended as regularly as the family- 
plate ever since. Eton, Oxford, and 
the Grand Tour formed this system of 
training, which was continued unre- 
mittingly till the French revolution, 
together with one or two other slight 
changes that it wrought, took away 
from the rising Meynell of the day the 
power of travelling with a bear-leader 
through the principal parts of Europe. 

But no such naughty doings existed 
in the days of Sir Walter’s adoles- 
cence. He was accordingly present- 
ed at the court of the Regent, Duke 
of Orleans, where nothing naughty 
was ever heard of, and thence duly 
performed the whole of that itinerary 
which has been named the Grand 
Tour, from the circumstance, I sup- 
pose, of the traveller going straight on 
end, and returning almost precisely 
the way he came. Sir Walter, how- 
ever, brought but little of foreign 
fashions back with him to England. 
He returned the same hearty, bright- 
spirited fellow he went—with some 
additional cultivation indeed—for his 
mental qualitics were keen and sound 
—hut in no degree warped or made 
foreign by his residence abroad, 

Not lone after his return, he suc- 
ceeded to his tithe and estate. His 
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mother had been dead some years ; 
and he came and settled at Arlescot, 
retaining his eldest sister at the head 
of his household, as she had been in 
their father’s time, and all the others re - 
maining exactly as they had then been, 
Sir Walter was not the man to put 
forth his sisters because they ceased 
to be daughters of the house—he lov- 
ed them all dearly, and delighted to 
have them around him. ‘‘ Arlescot,”’ 
said he, in answer to his man of busi- 
ness, who spoke to him on the subject, 
“shall ever be their home till they 
marry. I wish, in every respect, to 
fill my poor father’s place as much as 
possible.”? And, indeed, if it had not 
been that the face at the head of the 
table was some thirty years younger 
than that which had been there so 
lately, one would scarcely have known 
that any change had taken place at 
Arlescot-hall. 

There was a very considerable dif- 
ference between the age of the eldest 
and the youngest of Sir Walter’s five 
sisters, so that he continued to have a 
lady-house (—and the word, theugh I 
coin it for the purpose, carries with it 
a most comprehensive signification—) 
for many years. There was none 
of that loneliness, which often 
sheds a chill over a bachelor’s dwell- 
ing. There were always smiling 
faces and merry voices, to weleome 
his return home ;—ard all those ele- 
gances and amenities, which exist in 
no society among which there are not 
women, constantly graced, and at the 


so 
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sume time gave added animation to, 
the circle that congregaied within the 
walls of Arlescot. Indeed, celebrat- 
ed as that venerable pile has always 
been for its hospitality and joyous so- 
ciety, the days of Sir Walter and his 
sisters have come down in tradition as 
the most brilliant and festive of all. 
The numerous Christmas party seldom 
broke up till it belied its name, and 
was treading on the heels of Lent; 
and the beautiful woods of green 
Arlescot, as they waved in the full pride 
of summer, ever saw bright and happy 
groups beneath their shade, and echo- 
ed to the sounds of springiag voices 
and young laughter. 

In a word, Sir Walter lived during 
these years a most happy life. He 
had around him those whom he loved 
best in the world: he not only saw 
them happy, but he helped to make 
them so. Indeed, so thoroughly did 
the milk of human kindness pervade 
his heart, that he drew his own chief 
enjoyment from conferringit. To the 
poor, he* was, indeed, a benefactor. 
Not .contented with an alins hastily 
giver, or a dole recularly meted out at 
the gate, he would personally enter 
into their interesis—assist the begin- 
ner, encourage the rising man, and 
protect and provide for the destitute, 
the aged, and the sick. He would 
give his attention to their representa- 
tions, and deal to them a merciful 
justice. He would speak a_ kind 
word, as the flower of that beautiful 
tree of charity of which the kind ac- 
tion was the fruit. Before he was 
thirty years old, he had acquired, 
among the peasantry around Arlcscot, 
the epithet of “ Good Sir Walter.” 
If any one met with injustice—* Go to 
good Sir Walter, and he will see you 
righted ;”’ if any one fellinto distress— 
** Goto good Sir Walter, and he will 
set you on your legs again.” 

And among persons of his own sta- 
tion, Sir Walter was equally popular. 
He had, shortly after his coting into 
the country, been the means of recon- 
Cliing a most distressing quarrel be- 
tween two of his neighbors of the 


highest consideration—and this at- 


tracted the attention of the neighbor- 
hood towards him. His constant 
good humor as a companion—his ex- 
treme hospitality—the delightful foot- 
ing upon which the society at Arlescot 
was placed—his readiness to perform 
a friendly office, and the excessive re- 
luctance with which he refused a fa- 
vor,—all combined to make the gentry 
adopt the language of the poor, and 
say—* they have given him the right 
name—he is, indeed, Good Sir Wal- 
ter.” 

One very natural consequence of 
the position in which Sir Walter was 
placed, was that he remained a bach- 
elor. The smile of woman constantly 
cheered his home, while her accom- 
plishments gave to it all the advan- 
tages of refinement and taste. In short, 
even the most mancuvring mammas in 

shire had given up the matter 
as a bad job—and set Sir Walter 
down as a man that would never 
marry. 

The youngest of his sisters was 
very much younger than any of the 
family ; and, indeed, there was al- 
most twenty years between his age 
and her’s. At the time this sister, 
whose name was Elizabeth, was about 
ten years old, there was only one of 
the others left unmarried, and Sir 
Walter began to feel, with sorrow, 
how much their happy family circle 
was diminished. This circumstance 
drew his affections most vividly to- 
wards the little Elizabeth. He felt 
that she was his last stay—that when 
she left him, he would be widowed 
quite—and, accordingly, his kindness 
towards her increased so greatly, that 
she would have gone near to becomea 
spoiled child—if it had not been that 
her nature was of a most excellent 





disposition, aad that that nature had 
been directed, originally, by her eldest 
sister, towards the best and most beau- 
tiful issues. Accordingly, when, at 
about ten years old, her brother be- 
gan to be over-indulzent towards her, 
the effect produced upon her was 
scarcely more than to render her af- 
fection for him every day stronger and 
more fond, while it left untouched the 
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admirable temper, and generous cha- 
racter, which were hers already. 

It was a year or two later, just af- 
ter the marriage of their only remain- 
ing sister, and when Elizabeth and Sir 
Walter were left alone, that a parti- 
cularly-esteemed friend of the latter, 
who lived in the near neighborhood of 
Arlescot, had the calamity to lose his 
wife. Mr. Adair—so he was named 
—was left with an only child, a daugh- 
ter, about a year younger than Eliza- 
beth, who had thus become motherless. 
Sir Walter had been in the constant 
habit of going to Mr. Adair’s, and had 
always remarked the extreme beauty 
and animation of this child. Accord- 
ingly, after the first burst of sympa- 
thizing sorrow for the loss his friend 
had sustained,—and it was no common 
one, for Mrs. Adair had been a wo- 
man of a degree of merit indeed rare, 
—Sir Walter’s mind turned upon the 
thought of what the deprivation of 
such a mother must be to such a 
child !—** Poor, poor Lucy !”’ he ex- 
claimed, “(what will become of her 


now !—I pity her from the bottom of 


my soul. Such a disposition as hers 
needs most a mother’s guidance ; 
and now, at these tender years, 
she is left without female help, direc- 
tion, or support !” 

And justly was Sir Walter’s pity 
bestowed, What, indeed, can de- 
serve pity more than a girl who, at 
eleven years old, has a_ precocity 


which increases her age by at least half 


of its real arount—with the promise 
of an eager and wild temperament, and 
of singular yet great beauty—izho has 
lost her mother? Such a being as 
this may escape great misfortunes— 
but the chances are sadly the other 
way. 

Lucy Adair had been a playfellow 
of Elizabeth Meynell’s. The difier- 
ence of ace between the latter and her 
sisters had caused far more compan- 
ionship to exist between these two, 
d inher 


than Elizabeth ever liad enjoye 





own family. Thei 


pe ition were wid 





their attachment other wa 


extreme. Elizabeth was mild anc 


i 


sweet in temper, firm as well as decid- 
ed in principle, and possessed, as yet al- 
most unknown to herself, a strong and vi- 
vid energy, which it needed only some 
fitting occasion to call forth. Lucy, on 
the other hand, was all animation, and 
wildness, and fire—-playiul as are the 





most piayful of her age, yet occasion- 
ally displaying a burst of violence of 
mingled te mper and feeling which was 
far, far beyond it. 
who observed her minuteiy, she form- 


In fact, to any one 


eda subject for metaphysical study 
and prophecy, rather than of that sweet 
and simple contemplation which beau- 
tiful children of her age commonly af- 
ford. 

It was in consequence of the pecu- 
liar intimacy subsisting between these 
young people, that, when he went to 
pay his visit of condolence to Mr. 
Adair, Sir Walter took Elizabeth with 
him. He felt, 


pride and joy, that she was one who, 


moreover, and with 


even now so young, was eminently 
fitted to administer such consolation 
as can be administered on an occasion 
like thi «© Lucy, Iam sure, suffers 
deeply,’—said Sir Walier 
ter— it will be for vou, dear Eliza- 
beth, to bring her mind to a state of 
calm, and to infuse into it that resig- 


to his sis- 


nation which is alike our duty and our 
refuge when those we love are remov- 
ed from us by death.” 

When they arrived at Wilmington, 
they found Mr. Adair alone. The 
warm and cordial grasp of Sir Wal- 
ter’s hand was, indeed, cordially, 
though more feeily, returned—bnt the 





widowed man shrank from his friend’s 


glance, and, turning away, covered his 
face with his hands, to ain a moment 
to recover his composure. After a 


short pause, he said, ‘* This visit is, 
indeed, kind, dear Meynell—I know 








s of your heart, and what 
» at such a mo- 


I am, indeed, deso- 





answered his fi iend 1 





were his 


expressions of sympathy—expressions, 
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indeed, which could come only from a 
most sensitive heart under the influ- 
ence of warm and strong friendship. 

At length he broke a pause which 
had supervened, by asking whether his 
sister might not see her young friend. 
«¢ Assuredly—and yet I fear the meet- 
ing will be almost too much for her— 
Oh, Meynell, you can form no idea of 
how that child has suffered!’? As he 
spoke, he rang the bell, and desired 
his daughter to be called. 

An object of more beauty and in- 
terest than was Lucy Adair, as she 
entered the room, it would be most 
difficult to conceive. She was dress- 
ed in the deepest mourning, and the 
contrast between her dress of sorrow, 
and the feelings of joyous gaiety 
which ought to be those of her age 
and more peculiarly so of her indivi- 
dual disposition, was most striking and 
sad. The change altogether in her 
appearance struck Elizabeth most 
painfully. Her jet-black hair, which 
commonly tossed in a profusion of ring- 
Jets, was now plainly parted upon her 
brow—her large dark eyes, which 
usually flashed with animation and 


buoyant life through their lashes of 


singular darkness and length, were 
now sunken, and, if I may use the 


phrase, pale with the cold moisture of 


protracted tears ;—and her cheek, in- 
stead of flushing and mantling with the 
brilliant blood of health and youth, 
was now of a whiteness equal to that 
of thé ivory neck, which showed in 
such startling contrast against the 
mourning dress. 

When Lucy entered, her pace was 
slow, and her eyes were bent upon 
the ground. She seemed to be under 
the action of violent feeling, for her 
breath came and went rapidly, as was 
shown by the almost tumultuous 
heaving of her bosom. At length 
she raised her head, and running for- 
ward to Elizabeth, uttered one cry, 
and fell into her arms in a paroxysm of 
convulsive tears. 

Mr. Adair turned to Sir Walter— 
and merely uttering the words, “ You 
see’’—left the room to regain that 
composure so necessary before his 


child, and which he found it impos- 
sible at that moment to support. 

Sir Walter sat down silently, and 
gazed with emotion upon the picture 
before him. Two beautiful children, 
the one wrapt in an agony of grief, shel- 
tered and cherished in the bosom of the 
other, whose gentle countenance, now 
tinged with sadness and pity, might 
almost, her fond brother thought, form 
a model for that of an angel sent from 
heaven on an errand of merey—such a 
group as this could not be contemplated 
without feelings of the softest, purest, 
and most pitying nature. The vio- 
lence of Lucy’s tears had now passed 
away—and she lay upon her friend’s 
bosom, her gentle sobs coming at in- 


creasing intervals—like the ebbing of 


a calm tide at evening. 

Sir Walter kept withdrawn from 
the young friend’s as much as possible, 
and heard only the murmuring of 
their voices as they spoke, the one in 
complaint, the other in consolation. 
At length, Elizabeth gently disengag- 
ed herself from her friend’s arms, and 
coming to her brother, said to him— 
‘Dear Walter, 1 have a great favor 
to beg of you, but I feel sure you 
will not refuse it. Lucy says, that if 
I could be with her for a few days, I 
should be the greatest support to her: 
she says that, after having now seen 
me, and our having talked together, 
the first dread of meeting me, which 
she felt, is over, and that she shrinks 
from falling back upon her own sad 
thoughts, and seeing her father shed 
tears over her. I feel sure that she 
is right, and that I should indeed be 
of service to her, as her feelings are 
now. So you will let me stay with 
her, Walter, won’t you? and you 
must get Mr. Adair to consent—I 
will promise to keep quite out of his 
way ; he may almost believe I am not 
here—nobody but Lucy shall see me.” 

« Good, kind girl,”’ said Sir Walter, 
kissing her brow: ‘ most willingly 
do I consent to your staying with your 
poor Lucy—I will arrange it with Adair. 
God bless and protect you,”’ he added, 
addressing Lucy as he passed her, and 
placing his hand upon her brow. 
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‘That is, indeed, a most extraordina- 
ry child,” he continued in thought,— 
“‘ pray Heaven the issues of her desti- 
ny may be happy !” 

Elizabeth remained with her friend ; 
and, in a short time, the smile again 
began to beam, and the color to bloom, 
on Lucy’s cheek. Truly has it been 
said— 

** The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 


Is like the rain-drop on the rose ; 


When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry !” 


And a most benevolent provision of 
Nature it is, that thus it should be! 
If a heart were to suffer, at that age, 
the sorrows of maturity, maturity 
would never be reached. 

Elizabeth’s visit, at this time, tend- 
ed greatly to increase the intimacy 
and the intercourse between the two 
families. Lucy constantly came to 
Arlescot to profit by sharing in the 
progress of her friend’s education. 
In music, especially, they advanced 
together—and Sir Walter would hang 
with delight upon the union of their 
voices, as they joined in their frequent 
duets. Lucy’s voice had an early 
richness, peculiarly rare. At the age 
of twelve it had a round full sweet- 
ness, scarcely ever possessed till years 
afterwards. But in every thing, ex- 
cept perhaps in stature, her precocity 
was most striking. The flash of her 
eye had more intelligence, the lively 
mot more point, the bright smile more 
archness, than is almost ever possess- 
ed till the hoyden girl ripens into the 
“young lady.” Still, there was no 
lack of the fine, springing spirits of 
her age. She would race along the 
broad bowling-green at Arlescot—or 
canter off upon a donkey with a pad, 
instead of her own highly-managed 
poney, with all the buoyant inconsé- 
quence of a mere child. And yet, at 
night, she would rivet every ear by 
the melody with which she would 
give the songs of Ariel, or cause the 
most rigid to follow with admiring 
laughter the truth with which she ren- 
dered the mischievous 
Puck. 

Indeed, it might almost be fancied, 


archness of 


that one could trace some connection 
of race between these fairy creatures, 
of whose doings she was so fond, and 
Lucy herself. She was, if anything, 
otherwise than tall; but formed with 
a perfection which gave to every mo- 
tion the grace and lightness of a fay 
indeed. Her hair was profuse—and 
black as the raven’s feather ; her eyes 
—large, full, dark, brilliant—ever 
gave the prologue to her actual 
speech, by a glance of fire, of wit, or 
of feeling, according to the subject 
which engrossed her at the moment. 
But though, on occasion, the strongest 
bursts of feeling would break forth, 
yet the general character of her tem- 
perament undoubtedly turned towards 
the gayer and more brilliant order of 
mind. Every one who met her ad- 
mired, wondered at, and delighted in, 
her animation, vivacity, and wit; and, 
at the same time, could not fail to be 
gratified, and sometimes touched, by 
the indications of kind, warm, and de- 
licate feeling which were frequently 
apparent ; but it was only those who 
knew her well who were aware of the 
deep well-head of stronger and more 
passionate emotions which lay, as yet 
almost untouched, within. And _ this 
is the true portrait of a girl not quite 
thirteen years old! 

Time wore on: Lucy lived almost 
as much at Arlescot as at Wilmington, 
and Sir Walter had thus the opportunity 
to watch the maturing of her person, 
and the expansion of her mind. Ever 
the kindest of the kind, his attentions 
to the comforts and pleasures of his 
dearest friend’s daughter, and his 
dearest sister’s friend, were naturally 
great; and, for her own sake also, 
Lucy Adair was most high in the good 
baronet’s favor. The house was al- 
ways more cheerful when she was 
there ; music, dancing, petits jeux of 
all sorts, were always far more rife 
while she was at Arlescot—so much 
so, indeed, that there often seemed to 
be a blank on the day after her depart- 
ure. Sir Walter felt this, though he 
was searcely conscious that he did so 
—and, accordingly, exerted himself in 
eyery way to make <Arlescot pleasant 
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to ‘* quaint Ariel,’ as he often called 
her, and to keep her there as much as 
possible. 

‘* Really your brother deserves his 

title of Good Sir Walter,’ said she 
one day to Elizabeth—* see how he 
has been bedecking ‘ Ariel’s bower,’ as 
he calls my room. You know when 
I was here last, there was a debate as 
to which was the sweeter, heliotrope 
or verbena, and when the point was 
referred to me, I said I could not de- 
cide between them, they were both so 
exquisite ; and now, lo! Prospero’s 
wand itself could not have raised a 
more luxuriant blossoming of both 
plants than he has placed in cases, or- 
namented with moss and ¢ greenery,’ 
in the embrasures of both my win- 
dows. Good, good, Sir Walter !—how 
heartily will I sing to him to-night 
« Merrily, merrily, shall I live now, 
Under these blossoms that hang on the bough !”” 
And she did so:—and Sir Walter 
more than haif sighed as he murmur- 
ed between his teeth Prospero’s 
thanks—< ‘Why, that’s my dainty 
Ariel !?? >—** Alas !”? he added. as he 
gazed upon her brilliant beauty, now 
budding into all the attraction of 
dawning womanhood,—‘ I may com- 
plete the line, and say, ‘I shall miss 
thee !’ ” 

Sir Walter’s allusion was prompted 
by something which was passing in 
another quarter of the room, where a 
young gentleman, for whom he enter- 
tained the most sincere regard, was 
playing Ferdinand to Elizabeth’s Mi- 
randa. ‘Yes,’ Sir Walter solilo- 
guized in thought—* I shall lose my 
last, my dearest sister soon! Dear, 
dear Elizabeth, it wrings my heart to 
part from one who has engrossed that 
heart’s best affections for so many 
years !—And yet, I cannot be so sel- 
fish as to wish it otherwise—as it is, 
she has stayed with me later than any 
of the others. 
and Joves Sir Arthur—and he is wor- 
thy of her if any man can be; Hea- 
what a mother 





She evidently values 


vens! what a wife 





that woman will make ! 
His reverie was interrupted by Lu- 


cy drawing forth Elizabeth from her 
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corner, and engaging her in a duet, 
while Sir Arthur Leonard stood by 

watching the Volli subitos.” 

The air was lively, the words arch— 
but even this, and it was an old fa- 
vorite, drew sighs rather than smiles 
from poor Sir Walter. “ Ah!” 
thought he, “I must bid farewell to 
all this!—Losing one I shall lose 
both, for ske is not my sister,’ look- 
ing strongly, as he thought thus, upon 
Lucy’s brilliant face, as it beamed 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
song—* Would that she were! But 
when Bessy goes, Lucy, dear, darling 
Lucy, must go too. I have watched 
her from a child—growing daily in 
beauty, and grace, and intelligence— 
and it is hard to lose her now, just 





.When she is coming into the full pos- 


session of all she has promised from 
infancy. Alas! would that she were 
my sixth sister!” 

Whether this was exactly the wish 
that Sir Walter really felt, I leave it 
to my readers to judge. At ail events 
it was that which he formed into 
words in his own mind. 

The wedding of Sir Arthur Leo- 
nard and Elizabeth Meynell followed 
not Jong after—and Lucy was brides- 

Walter presented 





maid. Good Sir 
her with a set of pearls upon the oc- 
casion, of which, besides the ordinary 
ornaments, there were braids to inter- 
twist with her raven hair, a mode 
equally advantageous to the snow- 
whiteness of the one, and the ebony 
hue.of the other. It was scarcely 
possible, indeed, to see anything more 
Adair was this 





fascinating than Lucy 
day, as she accompanied her friend to 
the altar. The beauty of Elizabeth 
was of a calmer and serener order. 
She was near the full perfection of her 


charms; andthe 





Lomentous importance 
of the occasion, and the sorrow she felt 
at leaving her beloved and excellent bro- 


e toher countenance achasten- 





ther, ga 
ed and almost solemn expression, which 
rendered her, beautiful as she was, an 
object between whom and her brides- 
meid, no comparison could be institut- 
ed—so totally diferent was their ap- 


pearance in every point. Lucy was 
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shorter in stature, and of a bearing 
less collected and dignified—but what 
it lacked in these points was amply 
supplied by its animation and grace, 
its bounding and brilliant joyousness. 
She had no cause for grief to dash the 
many causes which conspired to give 
her delight. She left no long-loved 
home, no dear protector who had fos- 
tered and cherished her during her 
whole life, as was the case with Eli- 
zabeth ; she did not, like Sir Walter, 
lose a beloved sister and companion— 
her who had made home deserve that 
invaluable name, and whose departure 
now left it blank and desolate. On 
the contrary, to Lucy everything on 
this occasion of festivity was mat- 
ter of real joy. Her dearest friend 
was united to the man she loved— 
that he was also one of wealth and 
rank Lucy never thought of—every- 
thing was gay and brilliant around 
her—there was a splendid festival— 





she was the Qucen of the day—‘ 
that was dear Bessy’s wedding-day.” 

The ceremony was performed in the 
old chapel at Arlescot, and Sir Wal- 
ter gave his His heart 
swelled heaviiy bosom as 
he pronounced the words—but good 
Sir Walter ever was ready to si 


sister away. 


vithin§ his 


fice 





his own feelings to tl 
with a 
cheerful tone, though a sad_ spirit. 


: 
others, and he uttered them 
conclusion of the 
his sister the kiss 
called upon 
God to bless and make her happy, the 
that 


his roof, to leave him altogether, rose 


But when, at the 
. 


ceremony, he pave 


of congratulation, and 


sensation she was about to quit 
upon him with a choking gush, which 
speedily found vent in tears. As he 
to hide and to check 
them, Lucy gazed at him. She was 
deeply touched, and a cloud came 
over the brightness 





turned aside 





of her countenance. 
* Poor, poor Sir Walter!” she mut- 

that he should 
as that! 


will be 


tered—“* no wonder 


grieve to lose such a sister 

Alas, how different Arlescot 

now ae 
. —— = emt . 

In those days, newly-married cou- 

ples did not whirl off ina carriage- 


and-four from the church-door. The 


’ . ce 
ce Happiness ot 
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bridal festivities were animated by 
their presence. Accordingly, the old 
hall at Arlescot rang that night with 
sounds of revelry and rejoicing ; and 
all were gay, and glad, and mirthful, 
save the host alone. His heart was 
and as yet he did not 
clearly know the full cause of its sad- 
ness. In very truth, his sister’s depart- 
ure did give rise to pain, and spread 
gloom over his soul—but it was not 
this alone which caused the whole ex- 
tent of that pain, the full deepness of 
that gloom. There was the fecling, 
also, of all that his sister’s departure 
would carry with it—that no youthful 
voice, no tripping step, would awaken 
the echoes of the hall in which he 
stood—that his favorite songs and 
.airs would no longer gladden his ear— 
in a word, that Lucy Adair would be 
gone also! Yes! great as was the 
difference between their ages, and dis- 
similar in so many respects as they 
were, it was nevertheless undeniable 
that this young and wild creature had 
touched the hitherto impenetrable 
heart of Sir Walter Meynell. 

But as yet, this secret was not re- 
vealed to him. Absurd as the hack- 
nevyed assertion of love existing un- 


indeed sad! 


consciously usually is, there are some 
few occasions doctrine 
is true; and this was one of them. 
Lucy had been bred up under Sir 
Walter’s eyes—he had known her 
from her very birth—she had been the 


on which the 





constant companion of a_ sister whom 
he almost considered a daughter—and 
his affection for both of them had, for 
years, been exactly of the same qua- 
lity. Thus, therefore, when latterly 
lace in the cha- 
bh he felt towards 
Lucy, alihough it bore copious fruits 
in fact, Sir Walter remained ignorant 
of its existence. Jt never struck him 
to regard little other 
light than that in which he con- 


a strong change took p 


racter of that whi 





Lucy in any 
had 
sidered her so many years, while, in 
truth, ‘Time had caused her to gain a 
hold upon affections never yet called 
into action, but not the less strong 
sterling on that account. 

“Oh, Sir Walter, Sir Walter !— 
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what do you think ?”—exclaimed Lu- 
ey, running to him, her whole counte- 


nance beaming with the expression of 


uncontrolled gaiety and pleasure, ‘* Old 
Crompton, the fiddler, has composed— 
or got composed, poor fellow—a new 
tune to open the ball on Miss Lizzy’s 
wedding-night, as he chooses to call her 
—and he says he has given it a name 
which he is sure will make it find fa- 
vor with her, whether the music be 
good or bad—he has called it ‘ Good 
Sir Walter’-—Oh! how delighted I 
shall be to dance it !” 

*¢ The more so for its name, Lucy ?” 

** Tenfold !—there is no one in the 
world so good and kind to me—no 
one whom I love half so well—except 
my father, and I assure you, he is of- 
ten jealous of you. Oh! how I shall 
delight in this dance—I shall make it 
the tune of the whole county. You 
must dance it with me, Sir Walter, in 
honor of our dear Bessy’s bridal.” 
Sir Walter smiled and sighed almost 
at the same instant, as he answered, 
«You know, dear Lucy, I never 
dance fe 

**Oh, but you do,” she interrupted 
—‘“T recollect your dancing Sir Ro- 
ger de Coverly with me, the day I was 
ten years old—and, I am sure, our 
baronet is the better of the two. Be- 
sides, consider it is Bessy’s wedding. 
Such events as that do not occur eve- 
ry day.” 

«Thank God, No!’ murmured 
Sir Walter, as he took Lucy’s hand, 
and led her towards the dance. 

He was deeply moved, in some de- 
gree by the attachment thus shown 
him by his humble neighbors, but far 
more by the manner in which this 
mark of it had been announced to him. 
«* Alas! this is the last time I shall 
see her thus at Arlescot !—” thought 
he, as he gazed upon the brilliant 
creature who stood opposite to him, 
waiting with impatience for their turn 
to begin—and his heart heaved the 
heavier for the merry music to which 
they had given his name. 

The first week after his sister's 
marriage was, probably, the most 
wretched Sir Walterdad ever passed. 
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It is, perhaps, searcely possible for a 
life to have flowed on more happily 
than his. The betier and happier 
feelings of humanity had combined to 
render his path one of sweetness and 
enjoyment, and the fiercer passions 
had never, by their action, caused a 
tumult in his soul. Cheerfulness had, 
especially, been the characteristic of 
Arlescot Hall :—thus poor Sir Walter, 
when he found himseif a solitary man, 
suffered to a most pitiable degree. 
There is a term in use in some of the 
counties towards the midland, which 
we have no one word in general Eng- 
lish to render. This word is unked. 
To those who know Oxfordshire, and 
the counties around it, its very sound 
will convey far more than any elabo- 
rate description I could give of Sir 
Walter’s state. He was very unked— 
that is, he felt that desolate sadness, 
and chilly sinking of the heart, which 
arises from being left in solitude by 
love—but this periphrasis 
does not convey half what the low 
provincial word does to those who 
have been familiar with its sound. 
Oh! how cheerless was his break- 
fast!—Instead of his  sister’s kind 
face at the top of the table, (to say 
nothing of a brilliant one which used 
often to beam at the side,) there was 
—a blank! He literally started when, 
the first morning after his guest’s de- 
parture, on coming into the room, he 
saw one solitary chair placed for him, 
before the great tea-urn, and all the 
breakfast apparatus. ‘I am alone, 
then !”’—he said aloud—* quite alone 
at last !—I shall never be able to en- 
dure this’”—and truly there was no 
sweet voice, or friendly smile to 
strike upon his ear, or meet his eye 
—as both eye and ear craved their 
accustomed objects of enjoyment. 
Dinner was perhaps more intolera- 
ble still. It is’ probable, that Sir 
Walter had not dined alone for seven- 
teen years—and those who are in the 
habit of making one of a happy fami- 
ly circle round a hospitable board, 
need not be told how waked a solitary 
dinner is. But to Sir Walter it was 
totally a new state of existence. It 
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had never occurred to him before to 
be alone at Arlescot !—It seemed to 
him a solecism in nature. ‘I cannot 
endure it !’’—he exclaimed, the third 
day, as the butler closed the door be- 
hind him, after taking away the cloth. 
«T will have half-a-dozen people 
here before this time to-morrow, 
or my name is not Walter Meynell.”’ 

Accordingly, he assembled a bach- 
elor party, who remained with him 
about a week. But even this would 
not do for a continuance: to a man 
who had been in the constant habit of 
living in society in which there are 
women, a continued male party, like 
a regimental mess, is _ intolerable. 
When they came into the drawing- 
room after dinner, they found no one 
to give change to the hunting, the 
politics, or the something worse, which 
had formed their topics of conversa- 
tion :—there was no music—the piano- 
forte closed, and the harp, in its case, 
frowned in fixed dumbness upon those 
whom they had so often charmed— 
there was no——— in a word, 
there were no women in the house, 
and Sir Walter had never been with- 
out them before. 

I am quite aware that a great deal 
of this may, to some hypercritical 
people, appear very trivial: it is, ne- 
vertheless, perfectly true, as I am 
sure many persons, who are something 
far better than hypercritical, will bear 
ine out in asserting. 

It so happened that, on the night 
before the last of this party were to 
leave him, Sir Walter, in passing 
along the gallery at the extremity of 
which his bed-room was. situated, 
chanced to inhale the scent of the 
verbenas, which were still preserved 
in ‘ Ariel’s Bower.” He opened 
the door, and went in. There was a 
strange mixture of effect in the aspect 
of this room, from some remains of 
particular and individual habitation, 
which were still apparent, and from 
its actual absence. With the careful 
housewifery of that day, the curtains, 
both of the windows and of the bed, 
were pinned and papered up, and a 
chimney-board showed that there was 
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no near prospect of a fire: but, on the 
other hand, the heliotrope and verbe- 
na still flourished in their green beds, 
and shed a powerful fragrance through- 
out the room; while some drawings 
of the house and grounds of Arlescot, 
which Lucy herself had done, hung on 
the walls, and gave token of who had 
been the occupant of the chamber. 

But Sir Walter needed no such ex- 
traneous fillip to divert his mind to- 
wards Lucy. He had, indeed, though 
he had scarcely mentioned her name, 
even in his own mind, thought of lit- 
tle else since she had left him. But 
now, as he stood in her very cham- 
ber, and gazed upon the traces, not 
only of herself, but of her interest in 
Arlescot, he gave the reins to his 
thoughts, and drew fairy visions of 
events, scattered through a long series 
of years, which had taken place dur- 
ing her visits, and of which she had 
been the heroine—and, though the 
last, certainly not the least, was the 
adventure of ‘* Good Sir Walter,”’ on 
the night of Elizabeth’s wedding.— 
I will go over to Wilmington to-mor- 
row’’—said he—after having remained 
some minutes surveying the room, and 
all that it contained—* it is time I 
should. Lucy will think I am forget- 
ting her—or, what is worse, she will 
forget me.”’ 

Sir Walter was most graciously re- 
ceived on his visit to Wilmington. 
Some little complaints were made of 
its delay—<I thought,” said Lucy, 
«you had died of solitude and the 
ghosts, now you are left alone in that 
dear, rambling old house. Mercy! 
how desolate it must look without 
Elizabeth, or me, or any of us !”’ 

«‘ It is, indeed,” said Sir Walter, 
with a melancholy tone, which struck 
Lucy with remorse, for having touc'- 
ed upon what she believed to be the 
string that had jarred, his parting 
from his sister. ; 

«Nay, you must not let your sor- 
row for Elizabeth’s departure depress 
you thus. She will come and visit 
you in the spring, and we will renew 
our merry doings as of yore. Mind 
you keep the bower in full bloom and 
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beauty for Ariel—her ‘ blossoms that 
hang on the bough’ in particular.” 

«They are all thriving—I visited 
the bower last night—and oh! Lucy, 
how desolate it looked! I could 
scarcely bear it!—yet I went again 
this morning, to bring a sample of the 
flowers to their absent owner.” As 
he spoke, Sir Walter produced a very 
beautiful bouquet of the two plants so 
often mentioned, and gave it to Lucy. 

There was a difference in the sort 
of tone, not easy to analyze or de- 
scribe, in which Sir Walter addressed 
her—but which may easily be felt. 
He had never used it towards her but 
once before, and that was when he 
wished her good night on the evening 
of Elizabeth’s marriage. It was, 
perhaps, more rapid and_ stronger 
then, but it was more clear, firm, 
and decided now. 

The fact is that, on the former oc- 
casion, it was unconscious, and now 
it was designed. The visit to Ariel’s 
Bower the night before—all the retro- 
spect of his past feelings, and the ex- 
amination of his existing ones, had 
served finally to dissipate the film 
which was already fast falling from 
Sir Walter’s eyes. He felt that he 
loved Lucy Adair—and so gradually 
had the sentiment been gaining pos- 
session of his heart, that when, at 
last, he became thoroughly conscious 
of its existence, so far from shrinking 
from it with the surprise and fear 
which he would have felt some months 
before, he welcomed it with delighted 
and unchecked joy. Still, as he rode 
alone towards Wilmington, he had felt 
the strongest despondency as to his 
chances of success. ‘ She has always 
thought me so much older than her- 
self—and, truth to say, there are some 
one-and-twenty years between us—she 
has known me since she was a child, 
and looked to me as her father’s 
friend—though there are eight good 
years, the other way, between us 
again, which is some comfort—and 
then she is so beautiful, and of such 
brilliant animation and wit !—No— 
she can never love me !—And yet I 
have all the feelings of long-rooted af- 


fection on my side. My sister is her 
dearest friend—and her affection for 
her is unbounded. It is true that sister 
might almost be my daughter—but still 
the name of sister’s friend is some- 
thing!” 

Accordingly, the tone of which I 
have spoken was purposely thrown in- 
to the voice—or rather the voice was 
given free scope—and, all control 
over it being removed, it spoke in the 
key that nature prompted. 

Sir Walter’s visit ended by Mr. 
Adair asking him to come the next 
day and stay a week, ‘‘ as he must be 
so lonely at home.” ‘ Truly I am 
so,’’ answered Sir Walter—<I1 will 
come most joyfully.” 

It so chanced that there was at this 
period staying in the house at Wil- 
mington, a young gentleman, equiva- 
lent to what would now be an officer 
of hussars, which individual species is 
a more modern exotic—who had come 
down to shoot, and who thought that 
so beautiful a girl as Lucy, and the 
succession to the Wilmington proper- 
ty, might be worth adding to his ex- 
ploits during his campaign in the 
country. But, in despite of the 
moustache, and the town-air, and the 
undeniableness of all the appoint- 
ments of the dragoon, he made but 
little progress in his chasse & Vhéri- 
tiére. Hehad not “ takenherin hand,”’ 
as he phrased it, more than a quarter of 
an hour, before she regarded him in the 
light of Dogberry, and ‘ wrote him 
down an ass.”? Intruth, without be- 
ing quite that, he was by no means a 
man to cope with Lucy Adair. She 
went a good deal too fast for him, and 
put him out of breath—she went a 
great deal too deep for him, and left 
him floating on the surface of Infor- 
mation, in infinite fear and danger of 
being drowned. ‘ Still,’ drawled the 
exquisite, (to call him by the name 
he would now bear,) ‘she will have, 
at least, four thousand pounds a year; 
and, as forall this nonsense, let me once 
marry her, and she shall not dare to 
say her soul’s her own.” 

With this moderate and humane 
intention, the dragoon continued his 
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siege—and on the day Sir Walter ar- 
rived, in the drawing-room, waiting 
for dinner, he was in the act of carry- 
ing on what for him was a very brisk 
cannonade, when Sir Walter entered 
the room. If the dragoon had cut six 
at his unprotected skull, he could 
scarcely have started back with more 
dismay than he did at this vision of a 
young and tolerably well-looking man 
in moustaches, rendering suit and ser- 
vice to Lucy. This was a contingen- 
cy which, down in a remote part of 
the country, he had not at all expect- 
ed—and the blow was proportionately 
severe. 

Sir Walter advanced to Lucy, how- 
ever, and though his voice shook a 
little, his How-d’yes had all the fond 
friendliness of old times—perhaps a 
little more. Lucy dropped the dra- 
goon, and was in the middle of a re- 
capitulation to Sir Walter of a letter 
she had received that morning from 
Elizabeth, when dinner was announc- 
ed. The officer, who had been dur- 
ing this time, to use a most expressive 
Scottish phrase, “like a hen on a het 
girdle,’ then stepped forward, and 
stretching forth a pinion towards Lucy, 
muttered, ‘* Permit me’’————*‘ I be- 
lieve, Sir,” said Sir Walter, “ I have 
the privilege of anciennefé—I am an 
older friend.”? So saying, he offered 
his arm to Lucy, who, slightly bowing 
to the petrified equestrian, passed on 
with Sir Walter. 

The presence, however, of this 
puppy was a constant blister to poor 
Sir Walter’s feelings—though he kept 
a perfect command over his temper. 
«« The fellow is handsome—there’s no 
denying it,’”’—thus argued Sir Walter, 
who, not being able to rate him as a 
Cyclops, chose to consider him an 
Apollo at once—‘‘ he wears mousta- 
ches, and belongs to a crack corps— 
and he is always at Lucy’s ear; 
——” I fear this blank was filled 
up with an expletive not fit to be 
written in these delicate times, but 
which may be considered as invoking 
upon the head of the unhappy bestri- 
der of chargers a very hearty curse. 
The real fact was, Sir Walter had be- 


fore his mind the constant conscious- 
ness that this man was fifteen or six- 
teen years younger than himself, and 
this was wormwood to him. It is 
true that Lucy gave him no encour- 
agement—but the fellow’s coolness 
and assurance were such that he did 
not seem to need any—but went on as 
though he was received in the most 
favorable manner possible. Once or 
twice, indeed, he was protected from 
annihilation by that shield thicker far 
than the seven-fold buckler of Ajax— 
namely, that of perfect and unshaken 
Ignorance. Otherwise had a shaft 
from ‘ quaint Ariel’s” bow slain him 
more than once. 

Sir Walter could not long endure 
this feverish state of existence. It 
need, therefore, cause no very great 
surprise that on the fifth morning of 
his visit—when the soldier had been 
peculiarly pugnacious the evening be- 
fore—he said to her—* Lucy, I want 
to have a long conversation with you 
—put on your capote, and come and 
walk with me along the river.”? She 
complied frankly, and at once. 

And now the single-heartedness and 
open manliness of Sir Walter’s cha- 
racter were most conspicuous. He 
was placed in a situation in which ma- 
ny men of far greater commerce with 
the world and with women lose all 
self-possession, and behave like nin- 
nies. He, on the contrary, under the 
strong and steady impulse of a pure 
and generous passion, spoke, with gen- 
tleness indeed, but clearly, firmly, and 
straight-forwardly. 

“Lucey,” he said, “I think you 
will feel great surprise at what I am 
about to say to you. I myself, indeed, 
feel great surprise that I should have 
it to say. Two months ago, I would 
not have believed it possible, and yet 
it is the work of years. Lucy, J love 
you ; not with that brotherly affection 
which bound us with Elizabeth in 
such sweet union at Arlescot—but 
with a love in comparison with which 
that is pale and poor ;—I love you, 
with as fervent and as fond a passion 
as man can bear towards woman. It 
is only since my  sister’s mar- 
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riage that I;have known this—but 
I now know that the sentiment has 
existed long—long. Oh, Lucy! you 
cannot conceive my desolate state of 
feeling when I found myself suddenly 
cut off from your society,—I felt—I 
feel—that I cannot live without you.” 
He paused for a moment to collect 
himself—he found that the violence 
of what he felt had carried him be- 
yond what he had intended. Lucy 
spoke not. She kept her eyes upon 
the ground—her cheek was flushed— 
and the hand which rested on Sir 
Walter’s arm slightly trembled. He 
continued. ‘ But I must not suffer 
my feelings to run away with me thus 
—I must first learn what you feel. I 
am aware, perfectly aware, of all the 
disadvantages under which I labor. 
The close friendship which binds you 
to my sister cannot conceal the fact 
that I am more than twenty years old- 
er than you are—or that you may pos- 
sibly consider my disposition too staid 
to harmonize with yours.—But yet 
they never jarred,” he added in a 
softer and more broken tone—‘ we 
have passed happy days together—and, 
could you feel aught approaching to 
that which has gained possession of 
my whole soul, those days might be 
renewed with tenfold happiness. At 
all events, do not reject my suit has- 
tily. Pause before you destroy for 
ever the visions of joy which my busy 
thoughts, almost against my will, have 
woven for us—at least, consider what 
I have said.” 

“« Sir Walter,”’ answered Lucy, ina 
voice in which resolution and agita- 
tion struggled hard for mastery—“ this 
conduct is like all your actions, can- 
did, manly, noble. I will strive to 
return frankness with frankness, and 
to throw aside all petty evasions, as 
you have done. In the first place, 
what you have said has not caused 
me surprise. I have been prepared 
for it since your first visit here, after 
my return from Arlescot—and I then 
saw that I ought to have had nothing to 
learn on that score since the ball on 
Bessy’s wedding night. Sir, I hope 
these acknowledgments are not un- 


maidenly—I hope not, for they are the 
truth. I then did feel surprise—sur- 
prise that one like Good Sir Walter 
Meynell should feel interest of this 
nature for such a wild, thoughtless, 
giddy girlas lam. Next it made me 
feel proud, that, with all my faults, 
such a man should have cast his eyes 
upon me; and lastly, the crowd of 
old recollections which flooded my 
heart and mind, made me feel that my 
best and dearest happiness had been 
known at Arlescot—and that while I 
had long felt towards its owner as a 
dear brother, a short time would ena- 
ble me to love,as well as respect, him 
asahusband. You see,” she added 
in a tone scarcely audible— you see 
I am frank, indeed.”’ 

I don’t know whether my readers 
will be surprised at this—but, mutatis 
mutandis, the same causes had work- 
ed the same effect upon Lucy as they 
had upon Sir Walter. She had been 
deeply touched by his manner, during 
the interval between the announcement 
and the celebration of Elizabeth’s 
marriage. She saw plainly what pain 
the general break-up of their inter- 
course and all their habits of daily 
life gave him, and it was by no means 
with a light heart that she had left 
Ariel’s bower for the last time. She 
knew that it probably was not the last 
time in reality, inasmuch as when Eli- 
zabeth came to Arlescot, she would of 
course be there ; but still she felt that 
it was for the last time as regarded the 
lang syne tone and footing to which she 
had been habituated for so many happy 
years. ‘Dear, good Sir Walter,”— 
she had said to herself, as her carriage 
drove from the door—* well may they 
call him so—for, certainly, never did 
a better heart beat within a human 
bosom. Alas! for the dear days of 
Arlescot—I shall see them no more !” 

It was on Sir Walter’s visit, that 
the tone of voice which I noted so mi- 
nutely, and his general manner, open- 
ed Lucy’s eyes to the whole truth ; 
they might have opened the eyes of 
the blind. Her surprise was extreme. 
“Can it really be?” thought she— 
*¢Oh no—I am deceiving myself—it is 
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only the additional kindness of man- 
ner which an absence after such a 
parting would naturally give. But if 
it should be———” And she pro- 
ceeded to sift and analyze her feelings 
as regarded him. The result of that 
self-examination we have already seen 
in her frank avowal to Sir Walter. 

The effect of this frankness upon 
him itis not forme to paint. We will 
leave them to that most delicious of 
lovers’ conversations—the ‘‘ compar- 
ing notes,”’ of the dates and progress 
of their affection. 


It was just a month after Eliza- 
heth’s wedding that Sir Walter brought 
his bride home to Arlescot. Eliza- 
beth herself was there to welcome 
her, and never did welcome spring 
more strongly from the heart. The 
idea of the union of her brother with 
her friend had never crossed her mind 
—but, when he wrote to inform her of 
his approaching marriage, she was in 
amazement that she had not always 
desired and striven to unite them. 

‘“‘Here is her bower, decked for 
Ariel’’—said Sir Walter, as he led his 
bride into this loved chamber, which 
was now changed from a bedroom to a 
boudoir. She started : in addition to 
her favorite flowers growing in their 
accustomed beds, and her drawings of 


Arlescot, which were mounted in 
splendid frames, there was over the 
chimney -piece a full-length portrait of 
herself, as Ariel, mounting into the 
air, after her freedom has been given 
to her by Prospero. 

«* How beautiful!” she exclaimed, 
in the first moment of her surprise— 
but then recollecting the interpretation 
her words might bear, she added 
quickly, and with blushes, “I mean 
the painting.” 

«Jt is all beautiful !”? said Sir Wal- 
ter. ‘How often have I seen you 
look exactly thus as you have sung 
‘Merrily, merrily,’ and I have almost 
thought you would rise into the air.” 

««T will change the word to * Hap- 
pily,’ now,”’ said Lucy, in a low tone, 
“and you need not fear that I should 
wish to leave the blossoms of this 
bower.—But hark ! I hear music.” 

«© Yes!” said Sir Arthur Leonard, 
who looked from the window—“ there 
are the maidens of the village come to 
strew flowers for you to walk on as 
you go to the chapel—and there is 
old Crompton, with his followers, at 
their head. You hear what tune it is 
he is playing to herald you to your 
bridal.” 

«Certainly I do,’ answered Lu- 
cy, in a low tone, ‘** Good Sir Wal- 
ter!” 





TASSO'S CORONATION.* 


BY MRS. 


HEMANS. 





A crown of victory ! a triumphal song ! 

Oh! call some friend, upon whose pitying heart 
The weary one may calmly sink to rest ; 

Let some kind voice, beside his lowly couch, 
Pour the last prayer for mortal agony. 





A rrumprt’s note is in the sky, in the glorious Roman sky, 
Whose dome hath rung, so many an age, to the voice of Victory ; 
There is crowding to the Capitol, th’ imperial streets along, 

. For again a conqueror must be crewn’d—a kingly child of song. 


Yet his chariot lingers, 
Yet around his home 
Broods a shadow silently, 
Midst the joy of Rome. 





* Tasso died at Rome on the day before that appointed for his coronation in the Capitol. 
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A thousand thousand laurel boughs are waving wide and far, 

To shed out their triumphal gleams around his rolling car ; 

A thousand haunts of olden gods have given their wealth of flowers, 
To scatter o’er his path of fame bright hues in gem-like showers. 


Peace ! within his chamber, 

Low the mighty lies, 

With a cloud of dreams on his nobie brow, 
And a wandering in his eyes. 


Sing, sing for Him, the Lord of song, for him whose rushing strain 
In mastery o'er the spirit sweeps, like a strong wind o'er the main ! 
Whose voice lives deep in burning hearts, for ever there to dwell, 
As a full-toned Oracle's enshrined in a temple's holiest cell. 


Yes, for him, the victor, 
Sing—but low, sing low! 

A soft, sad miserere chaunt, 
For a soul about to go! 


The sun, the sun of Italy is pouring o’er his way, 

Where the old three hundred triumphs moved, a flood of golden day ; 
Streaming through every haughty arch of the Cesars’ past renown— 
Bring forth, in that exulting light, the conqueror for his crown ! 


Shut the proud bright sunshine 

From the fading sight! 

There needs no ray by the bed of death, 
Save the holy taper’s light. 


The wreath is twined—the way is strewn—the lordly train are met— 
The streets are hung with coronals—why stays the minsirel yet ? 
Shout! as an army shouts in joy around a reyal chief— 

Bring forth the bard of chivalry, the bard of love and grief! 


Silence !—forth we bring him, 

In his last array ; 

From love and grief the freed, the flown— 
Way for the bier—make way ! 
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Mr. ABERNETHY is, Without excep- 


tion, the most celebrated follower of 


Galen in Europe, Asia, Africa, or 
America. He is unique, peculiar, 
inimitable ; every body talks of him— 
most people abuse him, yet is he 
sought after with trembling and with 
fear, and not without eagerness; and 
his room is crowded every morning, 
as his card expresses it, ‘‘ from May 
to October, Sundays and Thursdays 
excepted.”” How is this inconsisten- 
cy to be accounted for? We think 
we can tell. Dining once at his hos- 
pitable table, (for hospitable it is, and 
that, too, without ostentation,) he was 
descanting, with his accustomed elo- 
quence, upon the advantages of a pub- 
lic education for boys, when he con- 


cluded by saying, “* And what think 
you of Eton? I think I shall send 
my son there to learn manners.”’— 
‘It would have been as well, my 
dear,” responded his wife, «had you 
gone there too.”” Now, much as we 
dislike to differ from any lady, more 
especially froma lady so highly gifted 
as Mrs. Abernethy, yet we must, on 
this occasion, refuse our assent to her 
opinion. Had John Abernethy been 
a polished man, we do not think that 
he would ever have been a popular 
one; indeed, it could not be. He 
would have been then one only of a 
cringing pulse-feeling race, with no 


other regard for the noble science of 


which he is so distinguished a profes- 
sor, than its subserviency to his own 
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personal interests. Abernethy and 
politeness are truly the antipodes of 
each other; but, for those external, 
meretricious, and artificial accomplish - 
ments, which, after all, are useful in 
their way, he possesses qualities of so 
brilliant and sterling a character as to 
constitute him a diamond,—rough 
enough, Heaven knows,—but still a 
diamond of the very first ‘* water.” 
Let us just trace Mr. Abernethy’s 
professional career, and we shall soon 
see why he is so eccentric, and why 
he is so sought after. When, as a 
young practitioner, he first began that 
career, his eager and active mind, in- 
stead of wasting its strength in riot 
and debauchery, was feeding upon the 
beauties and wonders of the science, 
to which he intended to devote all its 
powers. At that time physiology, and 
its handmaiden, surgery, were emerg- 
ing from the barbarous empiricism 
which had till then characterized them. 
The two Hunters were then teaching 
and elucidating the mysteries of Na- 
ture with a bold, unshrinking, and un- 
tiring hand. Rejecting with scorn the 
fusta dogmata of their bigoted prede- 
cessors, they held out to their disciples 
that the study of Nature, or, to use 


Mr. Abernethy’s own expression, ‘ of 


that curious concatenation which exists 
in all the works of Nature,’ was the 
true and only safe guide to that know- 
ledge which is calculated to dispense 
relief to the sick, and comfort to the 
suffering. One of the most forward 
and favored of these disciples was 
young Abernethy ; and we may easily 
judge of the influence which the talent 
and industry of John Hunter had upon 
the young physiologist, by the fruits 
which have sprung from his example, 
as well as by the great respect which 
Mr. Abernethy always expresses for 
hismemory. ‘I was acquainted with 
John Hunter,” he says, “at a period 
of his life when he must have greatly 
interested any one, who duly appreci- 
ated the result of his talents and la- 
hors, or who had any sympathy for 
the highly susceptible mind of genius, 
rendered still more so by excess of 
exertion, and the perturbed feeling 
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incident to bodily disease. He seem- 
ed to me conscious of his own desert, 
of the insufficiency and uncertainty of 
his acquirements, and of his own ina- 
bility to communicate what he knew 
and thought. He felt irritated with 
the opposition he had met with in es- 
tablishing his opinions, and still more | 
by finding, when he had surmounted 
this difficulty, that those opinions were, 
by the malice of mankind, ascribed to s 
others. All which, I think, may be’ 
inferred from a single sentence, which 
he one day addressed to me. ‘I 
know, I know,’ said he, ‘I am but a 
pigmy in knowledge, yet I feel as a 
giant when compared with these men.’ 
It interested me to find among his 
manuscripts a long extract from a 
French author, who was said to have 
taught the same opinions relative to 
absorption before him. Mr. Hunter 
had made his own commentary upon 
several of the passages; and, as it 
seemed to him, that, by nothing short 
of a new construction of words and 
sentences, could any resemblance of 
opinion be made to appear, he was 
induced to add,—This reminds me of 
a dispute which took place between a 
zealous convert to the Newtonian 
philosophy, and a Hutchinsonian, in 
which the latter having, by garbling 
and transporting certain passages from 
the Scriptures, seemingly made good 
a very absurd proposition, the former 
retorted, Yea, but it is also written, 
‘Judas went out and hanged himself ;” 
moreover, it is added, ‘Go thou and 
do likewise.’ Those who were ac- 
quainted with Mr. Hunter knew full 
well that he had a great deal of droll- 
ery in his composition.” 

In such a school as this, and with 
such a model for imitation—with a 
mind, moreover, so well calculated to 
search out the hidden wonders of sci- 
ence, and, having found them, to con- 
vert them into a source of extensive 
ulility—John Abernethy became very 
speedily eminent, though young, in 
his profession. He was the first man 
who was bold enough to discard that 
patchwork system with which surgery 
had hitherto becn disgraced. His 
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enlarged views of Nature’s operations, 
both in health and in disease, enabled 
him to discover the uncertainty of all 
those empirical plans which marked 
the practice of his brethren, old and 
young, eminent or obscure ; and with- 
out regarding their convenience, or 
even their reputation, the young phy- 
siologist, having but one duty to per- 
form, and that an honest one, gave his 
opinion openly, boldly, and justly. 
Independence, the most uncompromis- 
ing independence, characterized, and 
still characterizes, the practice of Mr. 
Abernethy ; and no hope of retaining 
a rich patient—no by-play or intrigu- 
ing of a brother practitioner, could 
ever induce him to depart from that 
line of conduct which he considers the 
duty of an honest man to follow. 
“The education and course of life of 
medical men,”’ he says, in one of his 
lectures, ‘‘ tend to make them sober- 
minded, moral, and benevolent; and 
their professional avocations equally 
require that they should possess such 
characters and dispositions. On no 
other terms can they be admitted with 
confidence into the bosoms of those 
families which may require their me- 
dical aid. Whoever, therefore, incul- 
cates opinions tending to subvert mo- 
rality, benevolence, and the social in- 
terests of mankind, deserves the se- 
verest reprobation from every member 
of our profession, because his conduct 
must bring it into distrust with the 
public.” 

Independence, when well directed 
and consistent, must find favor with a 
liberal-minded public ; and Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s upright conduct soon rendered 
him a distinguished object of public 
patronage. His splendid talents had 
now full scope for exercise ; and those, 
too, brought him into notice, and made 
him an object of requisition among his 
professional brethren, which we take 
to be the best proof possible that those 
talents were not meretricious. Of his 
independence and strict veneration of 
what is right, we have many examples. 
Among others, the following is charac- 
teristic :—A certain noble personage, 
now enjoying a situation of great res- 
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ponsibility in the Sister Kingdom, had 
been waiting for a long time in the 
Surgeon’s ante-room, when, seeing 
those who had arrived before him 
successively called in, he became 
somewhat impatient, and sent his card 
in. No notice was taken of the hint ; 
he sent another card—another—ano- 
ther—and another; still no answer. 
At length he gained admission in his 
turn ; and, full of nobility and choler, 
he asked, rather aristocratically, why 
he had been kept waiting so long ?— 
«* Wh—ew !” responded the Professor ; 
“* because you did’nt come sooner, to be 
sure. And now, if your Lordship will sit 
down, I will hear what you have tosay.” 

After all, now that age and much 
bodily suffering have soured his dispo- 
sition, Mr. Abernethy is a strange 
compound of eccentricity, ill-humor, 
benevolence, and talent. His churl- 
ishness—we must say, much exagge- 
rated—is familiar to all, and various 
causes have been assigned for its ex- 
istence. Those who know Mr. Aber- 
nethy best, attribute it in some mea- 
sure to affectation, and to an impatient 
ill-humor, induced by study and illness. 
He is certainly not enthusiastically 
attached to the wearing and tearing 
drudgeries of the profession. He 
would rather be consulted at home ; 
and, until very recently, he would 
rather be employed amidst his pupils 
at the hospital, than amongst his pa- 
tients out of it. Most of our popular 
surgeons have risen to eminence, not 
altogether by their talent, but by ex- 
treme attention, and by skill in ope- 
rating—two qualifications most assi- 
duously shunned by Mr. Abernethy. 
As to the first, he is too indolent, and 
too capricious to attend to it, except- 
ing in cases of real and extreme ur- 
gency; and as to the second, he re- 
gards it almost with contempt. An 
operation, he says, is the reproach of 
surgery, and a surgeon should endea- 
vor to avoid such an extremity by 
curing his patient without having re- 
course to it. It is upon this principle 
that Mr. Abernethy has acted during 
the whole course of his long profes- 
sional career; and it is astonishing 
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how much good he has effected by so 
acting, to the great annoyance of the 
pupils, by the way, who used to com- 
plain bitterly of the paucity of opera- 
tions at “ Bartholomew’s.”’ In fact, 
Mr. Abernethy is a man of profound, 
unrivalled practical science. His in- 
timate knowledge of anatomy, and 
more especially of practical physiology 
and chemistry ; his comprehensive and 
well-informed mind ; his acute percep- 
tion, and his habits of deep and con- 
stant reflection, enable him to effect 
that good which, notwithstanding his 
churlishness, so many have experienc- 
ed; and those who have seen him, as 
we have, going round the wards of the 
hospital, and attending to the com- 
plaints and sufferings of the poor pa- 
tients with all the interest of true be- 
nevolence, would lament that he should 
so studiously withhold such attention 
from the wealthier and more respecta- 
ble classes of society. Yet, notwith- 
standing the occasional rudeness of his 
manner (for, after all, it is only occa- 
sional), there is no person in the pro- 
fession whose opinion we prize so 
much. Ina case of real danger and 
importance, he will evince all the at- 
tention and anxiety that are necessa- 
ry; but it must be indeed a “ trial of 
temper,” to a person whose mind is 
so constantly and so deeply occupied, 
to be eternally tormented by the never- 
ending details and tiresome twaddle of 
aselfish and bewildered hypochondriac. 

We have said that Mr. Abernethy 
is only occasionally restive, and we 
speak from the conviction of our own 
experience. We hesitate not to de- 
clare that, to us, Mr. Abernethy has 
always appeared full of whim and 
drollery, replete with agreeable infor- 
mation, always willing to lend an at- 
tentive ear to necessary questions, and 
to impart that professional knowledge 
of which he possesses such an exten- 
sive store. But one thing he cannot 
abide, that is, any interruption to his 
This it is, in fact, which 
so often irritates him, so often causes 


him to snarl. ‘* People 


discourse. 


come here,’ 
he has often said to us, “to consult 
me, and they will torture me with 
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their long and foolish fiddle-de-dee 
stories ; so we quarrel, and then they 
blackcuard me all about this large 
town; but I can’t help that.” Let 
those who wish for Abernethy’s ad- 
vice, and it is well worth having, ob- 
serve this rule, and they and he will 
part excellent friends. Let them tell 
their case in as plain and as few words 
as possible, and then listen to their 
adviser’s remarks without interruption ; 
this is the only secret of managing this 
professional bugbear, and it is a secret 
worth knowing. 

That Abernethy is odd all the world 
knows; but his oddity is far more 
amusing than repulsive, far more play- 
ful than bearish. Yates’s picture of 
him last year was not bad; neither 
was it good—it wanted the raciness of 
the original. Let the reader imagine 
a smug, elderly, sleek, and venerable- 
looking man, approaching seventy years 
of age, rather (as novel-writers say) 
below than above the middle height, 
somewhat inclined to corpulency, and 
upright in his carriage withal; with 
his hair most primly powdered, and 
nicely curled round his brow and tem- 
ples: let them imagine such a person 
habited in sober black, with his feet 
thrust carelessly into a pair of unlaced 
half-boots, and his hands into the 
pockets of his “ peculiars ;”’ and they 
have the “ glorious John”’ of the pro- 
fession before their eyes. The fol- 
lowing colloquy, which occurred not 
many days since, between him and a 
friend of ours, is so characteristic of 
the professor, that we cannot resist 
its insertion, 

Having entered the room, our friend 
“opened the proceedings,’’—< I wish 
you to ascertain what is the matter with 
It is very painful, and 


my eye, Sir. 
I am afraid there is some great mis- 
chief gvoing on.’  * Which I can’t 
see,” said Abernethy, placing the pa- 
tient before the window, and looking 
closely at the eye. ‘ But—” 
pose 7 “Which I 

again said, or rather sung the 
«Perhaps not, Sir, but—”’ 
“Now don’t bother!” 
other ; ‘ but sit down, and Til tell you 


inter- 
our friend. can’t 
see,” 
professor. 


ejaculated the 
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all about it.” Our friend sat down 
accordingly, while Abernethy, stand- 
ing with his back against the table, 
thus began: “I take it for granted 
that, in consulting me, you wish to 
know what I should do for myself, 
were I in a predicament similar to 
yourself. Now, I have no reason to 
suppose that you are in any particular 
predicament ; and the terrible mischief 
which you apprehend, depends, I take 
it, altogether upon the stomach. Mind, 
—at present, I have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is anything else the 
matter with you.”” (Here my friend 
was about to disclose sundry dreadful 
maladies with which he believed him- 
self afflicted, but he was interrupted 
with “ Diddle-dum, diddle-dum, did- 
dle-dum dee !”’ uttered in the same 
smooth tone as the previous part of 
the address—and he was silent.) 
«Now, your stomach being out of 
order, it is my duty to explain to you 
how to put it to rights again; and, in 
my whimsical way, I shall give you an 
illustration of my position; for I like 
to tell people something that they will 
remember. The kitchen, that is, your 
stomach, being out of order, the garret 
(pointing to the head) cannot be right, 
and egad! every room in the house 
becomes affected. Repair the injury 
in the kitchen,—remedy the evil there, 
—(now don’t bother,) and all will be 
right. This you must do by diet. If 
you put improper food into your sto- 
mach, by Gad you play the very devil 
with it, and with the whole machine 
besides. Vegetable matter ferments, 
and becomes gaseous; while animal 
substances are changed into a putrid, 
abominable, and = acrid — stimulus. 
(Don’t bother again!) You are go- 
ing to ask, ‘What has all this to do 
with myeye?’ Iwilltellyou. Ana- 
tomy teaches us, that the skin is a 
continuation of the menibrane which 
lines the stomach ; and your own ob- 
servation will inform you, that the 
delicate linings of the mouth, throat, 
nose, and eyes, are nothing more. 
Now some people acquire preposterous 
noses, others blotches on the face and 
different parts of *the body, others in- 
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flammation of the eyes—all arising 
from irritation of the stomach. Peo- 
ple laugh at me for talking so much 
about the stomach. I sometimes tell 
this story to forty different people of 
a morning, and some won’t listen to 
me, so we quarrel, and they go and 
abuse me all over the town. I can’t 
help it—they come to me for my ad- 
vice, and I give it them, if they will 
take it. Ican’tdo any more. Well, 
Sir, as to the question of diet, I must 
refer you to my book. (Here the 
professor smiled, and continued smiling 
as he proceeded.) There are only 
about a dozen pages—and you will 
find, beginning at page 73, all that it 
is necessary for you to know. I am 
christened * Doctor My-Book,’ and 
satirized under that name all over 
England ; but who would sit and listen 
to a long lecture of twelve pages, or 
remember one half of it, when it was 
done? So I have reduced my direc- 
tions into writing, and there they are 
for any body to follow, if they please. 

‘Having settled the question of 
diet, we now come to medicine. It 
is, or ought to be, the province of a 
medical man to soothe and assist Na- 
ture, not to force her. Now, the only 
medicine I should advise you to take, 
is a dose of a slight aperient medicine 
every morning the first thing. I won’t 
stipulate for the dose, as that must be 
regulated by circumstances, but you 
must take some; for without it, by 
Gad ! your stomach will never be right. 
People go to Harrowgate, and Buxton, 
and Bath, and the devil knows where, 
to drink the waters, and they return 
full of admiration at their surpassing 
efficacy. Now these waters contain 
next to nothing of purgative medicine ; 
but they are taken readily, regularly, 
and in such quantities, as to produce 
the desired effect. You must perse- 
vere in this plan, Sir, until you expe- 
rience relief, which you certainly will 
do. I am often asked—* Well, but, 
Mr. Abernethy, why don’t you prac- 
tise what you preach?’ I answer, by 
reminding the inquirer of the parson 
and the sign-post : both point the way, 
but neither follow its course.’’—And 
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thus ended a colloquy, wherein is min- 
gled much good sense, useful advice, 
and whimsicality. 

Asa lecturer, Mr. Abernetiy stands 
unrivalled. His countenance is that 
of a man of great genius; and a nose 
of Grecian form adds very considerably 
to the acute expression of his features ; 
while his light grey eyes, always ani- 
mated, seem as if they could pierce 
through the very depths and intricacies 
of science. His forehead is finely 
formed, and has afforded Spurzheim 
(to whose system of craniology Mr. 
Abernethy to a degree subscribes) 
many a luxurious feast; while the 
scowl of deep thought, which has cast 
a shade of reflection over his brow, is 
frequently dissipated by the smile of 
humor or derision. He begins his 
lecture in an unconstrained familiar 
tone of voice, gradually getting more 
animated and eloquent, as he advances 
toward the pith and marrow of his 
subject; and, after lopping off all the 
absurd and useless minulie of the sci- 
ence, and after refuting all inconsistent 
theories, he arrives at the conclusion, 
leaving his auditors deeply impressed 
with his instruction. He is an excel- 
lent chemist ; and never fails to point 
out the agency of this science in the 
operations and functions of the frame. 
Of John Hunter he never fails to ex- 
press his admiration and delight ; and 
repeatediy declares that he has done 
more for the improvement of modern 
surgery than any other individual 
whatever. 

We cannot better conclude this, we 
fear, imperfect sketch, than by quoting 
the following eloquent passages from 
his last physiological lecture before 
the College of Surgeons, in 1817. 

“«] pity the man who can survey all 
the wonders of the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms, who can journey through 
so delightful a district, and afterwards 
exclaim, ‘ Allis barren!’ Still more 
do I pity those, though the sentiment 
is mixed with strong disapprobation of 
their conduct, who, after having seen 
much to admire, shall, when they 
meet with a circumstance which they 
donot understand, presumptuously dare 
to arraign the wisdom and benevolence 


of Nature. In the progress of science, 
many things, which at one time ap- 
peared absurd and productive of evil, 
have afterwards, upon an accession of 
knowledge, been found to be most 
wise and beneficent. J] deem no apo- 
logy requisite, gentlemen, for endea- 
voring to impress on your minds cer- 
tain axioms relating to philosophy in 
general, when they are directly dedu- 
cible from the subjects of our peculiar 
studies. I have constantly and care- 
fully avoided every argument foreign 
to the subject ; so that, if occasionally 
I may have appeared to sermonize, I 
have quoted both the chapter and verse 
of my text from the book of Nature. 
I address you, gentlemen, as students 
of that great book, and earnestly ex- 
hort you to study it with such senti- 
ments as I have endeavored to incul- 
cate. The conviction that everything 
tends to some immediate or essential 
good, is the greatest incentive to this 
study. It was this conviction that 
excited Hunter to such continual in- 
quiry, or involved him occasionally in 
the depths and perplexities of intense 
thought ; for he was never satisfied 
without being able to assign an ade- 
quate reason for whatever he observed 
in the structure and economy of ani- 
mals, This conviction makes the 
study of Nature highly interesting ; 
and may, indeed, be said to render 
labor delightful, or to mitigate the 
pains attendant on its toil. To those 
who entertain such sentiments as I 
have endeavored to inculcate, every- 
thine seems animated, beneficent, and 
useful ; they have the happy talent of 
discovering even 

* Tongues in the trees, books in the running 


brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ ” 


Such is Abernethy ; and when death 
shall have buried in oblivion all the 
blots and shadows of his character— 
when another generation shall have 
sprung up, and known him only by the 
triumphant memorials, which he will 
bequeath to them in his works ; then 
will they couple the names of Hunter 
and Abernethy together, and regard 
them as two of the most distinguished 
benefactors of their race, 
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THE YOUNGLING OF THE FLOCK. 


BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 





The last! the last ! the last ! 
Oh ! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirred.—Miss Bowes. 





We tcome! thrice welcome to my heart, sweet harbinger of bliss! 


How have I looked, till hope grew sick, for a moment bright as this ; 
Thou hast flashed upon my aching sight, when fortune’s clouds are dark, 
The sunny spirit of my dreams—the dove unto mine ark ! 


Oh no, not e’en when life was new, and love and hope were young, 
And o’er the firstling of my flock with raptured gaze I hung, 

Did I feel the glow that thrills me now, the yearnings fond and deep, 
That stir my bosom’s inmost strings as I watch thy placid sleep! 


Though loved and cherished be the flower that springs ‘neath summer skies, 
The bud that blooms ‘mid wintry storms more tenderly we prize ; 

One does but make our bliss more bright, the other meets our eye 

Like a radiant star, when all beside have vanished from on high. 


Sweet blossom of my stormy hour—star of my troubled heaven! 
To thee, that passing sweet perlume, that soothing light is given ; 
And precious art thou to my soul, but dearer far that thou,— 

A messenger of peace and love,—art sent to cheer me now. 


What though my heart be crowded close with inmates dear though few, 
Creep in, my litle smiling babe, there’s still a niche for you ! 

And should another claimant rise, and clamor for a place, 

Who knows but room may yet be found, if it wears as fair a fuce ! 


I listen to thy feeble ery, till it wakens in my breast 

The sleeping energies of love—sweet hopes, too long represt ! 

For weak as that low wail may seem to other ears than mine, 

It stirs my heart like a trumpet’s voice, to strive for thee aud thine ! 


It peals upon my dreaming soul, sweet tidings of the birth 

Ot a new and blessed link of love, to fetter me to earth ; 

And strengthening many a bright resolve, it bids me do and dare 
All that a tather’s heart may brave, to make thy sojourn fair ! 


I cannot shield thee from the blight a bitter world may fling 

‘Ger all the promise of thy youth—the vision of thy spring ;— 

For I would not warp thy geutle heart—each kindlier impulse ban, 
By teaching thee—what J have learned—how base a thing is man! 


T cannot save thee from the grief to which our flesh is heir, 
But I can arm thee with a spell, life's keenest ills to bear. 
I may not fortune’s frowns avert, but I can bid thee pray 
For wealth this world can never give, nor ever take away. 


From altered friendship’s chilling glance—from hate’s envenomed dart ; 
Misplaced affection’s withering pang—or “ true love's”? wonted smart, 

I cannot shield my sinless child ; but I can bid him seek 

Such faith and love from heaven above, as will leave earth’s malice weak. 


But wherefore doubt that He who makes the smallest bird his care, 
And tempers to the new-shorn lamb the blast it i!l could bear, 
Will still his guiding arm extend, his glorious plan pursue, 

And if he gives thee ills to bear, will grant thee courage too! 


Dear youngling of my little fold, the loveliest and the last ! 

"Tis sweet to deem what thou may’st be, when long, long years have past ; 
To think, when time hath blanched my hair, and others leave my side, 
Thou may’st be still ny prop and stay, my blessing, and my pride. 
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And when the world has done its worst—when life’s fever fit is o'er, 
And the griefs that wring my weary heart can never touch it more ; 
How sweet to think thou may’st be near, to catch my latest sigh, 


To bend beside my dying bed, and close my g 


glazing eye. 


Oh! ‘tis for offices like these the last sweet child is given, 

The mother’s joy—the father’s pride, the fairest boon of heaven ; ; 

Their fireside plaything first, and then, of their failing strength the rock ; 
The rainbow to their waning years,—the Youngling ‘of their Flock ! 








THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE. 





«* Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 





Tuere are few lines which have been 
more frequently quoted than this, and 
few sentiments the truth of which has 
been more universally felt. Men are 
ever on the anxious and unquiet 
search after that happiness which sits 
neglected by their side ; and, like Pyrr- 
hus, each one has some kingdom to con- 
quer, before he can enjoy the good he 
already possesses. I should not repeat 
here an observation which has a thou- 
sand times afforded a subject to the 
rhetorician and the satirist ; but that 
it has occurred to me, that this dispo- 
sition to procrastinate our happiness 
has been much favored and increased 
by the method of moralizing common 
to all counsel-giving gentry. The re- 
mote consequence of an action is the 
first object of their consideration ; the 
immediaie happiness or unhappiness 
resulting to the agent, is seldom con- 
templated. Its effect upon the future 
is the sole motive they urge: to-day 
has no value, but in its influence on 
to-morrow: the present is, in all 
cases, to be sacrificed to the future : it 
is something to be put out to interest, 
to be speculated upon after the best 
calculations of profit and loss. From 
the earliest to the latest moment of 
our lives, instructers of all kinds are 
perpetually representing the future as 
the rule by which to judge of the 
present. Can it be wondered at, that 
we should learn to attach but little 
importance to the latter, and that we 
should fall into the absurd habit of 
neglecting the hour before us, to in- 
crease the enjoyment of some future 
hour, which, in its turn, is to be sac- 


rificed for the benefit of its successor? 
In childhood, we are taught that all 
our industry is for the advantage of 
riper years: the whole season of 
youth is a preparation for manhood : 
in manhood, the habit of expectation 
is too deeply rooted to be effaced ; and 
old age arrives bidding men prepare 
for another state of existence, before 
they have learned to live in this. If 
it is possible for man to be happy, it is 
possible for him to be so now ; if vir- 
tue constitute that happiness, to be vir- 
tucus now is the only guarantee of the 
happiness of the future. Let moralists, 
then, found more of their discourse on 
the felicity of the present; let them 
not throw that into the distance, which 
ought to be brought as near as pos- 
sible ; let them not wander wide to 
find motives to that conduct the plea- 
sure of which should be itself the first 
inducement. 

The remoter consequences of an 
action are not, of course, to be over- 
looked; but, by dwelling upon them 
almost exclusively, we learn to forget 
the more imeneilioks ones, and to at- 
tach that importance to a time yet to 
come which would be better attached 
to the moment that is with us. The 
great object of every man is, or ought 
to be, the perfection of his moral cha- 
racter; and, although it may be ne- 
cessary that, to be fully convineed of 
this, he should have looked abroad 
upon the future; yet, the object once 
recognised, he can only effect it by en- 
trenching himself within the present. 
It is in vain that he extends his imagi- 
nation over a well-spent life; the 
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strength of his will is exhausted in 
resolves which relate not to the pre- 
sent time, and cannot, therefore, be 
acted upon. His are aspirations, in- 
deed, rather than resolutions. He is 
an architect who is continually dwell- 
ing upon, and embellishing, his plan, 
but of whose palace not one stone 
will be laid. Let him limit himself 
to the hour ; let him live by the day ; 
let him think honestly and feel ho- 
nestly now, and it will soon come that 
the morrow will take care for itself. 
With the philosopher as with the li- 
bertine, the present hour is worth all 
the rest. 

I know of no remedy to the evils of 
life so constant and so sure as the ha- 
bit of withdrawing ourselves into that 
portion of it which is immediately 
passing before us—of looking near at 
those very miseries which, when cast 
into the distance, appear so fearful and 
overwhelming. By extending our ex- 
istence over the future, we make each 
moment bear the burden of many 
years : by failing to look closely at the 
evils of life, we are ever deceived as 
to their nature :—we suifer without 
gaining experience—we endure with- 
out improving in fortitude. <A great 
portion of the miseries of men have 
their origin in their servile obedience 
to the opinions of others. They are 
miseries because socicty chooses to 
think or call them such. How shall 
we be disabused of this error, but by 
steadfastly regarding the facts them- 
selves, which are reported to be of so 
cruel a description ? 

Take the example of one who has 
fallen from opulence into what he calls 
poverty. He starts every moment at 
the bitter reflection of what other 
men are saying of him, and how other 
men will, in future, greet him. The 
real outward circumstances, the actual 
deprivations which he has to sustain, 
do not press upon him in the least. 
These he forgets—these he passes 
over, to torture himself in divining the 
whispers of society ; in picturing to 
himself a future of the keenest humi- 
liation, of ruined hopes and mortified 
vanity. Were I the friend of such a 
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one, I would attempt to distract his 
thoughts by no other method than by 
fixing them on the external details of 
his situation. I would draw his at- 
tention to the mean apartment in 
which he dwelt, to his lack of attend- 
ance, to his meagre and ill-served 
fare, to the unpolished and unceremo- 
nious deportment of those around him. 
No deprivation or neglect should pass 
unnoticed : each circumstance of po- 
verty, as it arose before him, should 
be dwelt upon and estimated, till he 
should be able fairly to judge of that 
situation which he had invested with 
so much horror, and by learning what 
he had really lost, discover what had 
been still left to him. 

Even physical pain, or, to speak 
more correctly, the state of unhappi- 
ness resulting from physical pain, ad- 
mits of being alleviated by the same 
process. It is not the actual amount 
of suffering which forms the whole, or 
even the greater part, of the misery of 
a sick man’s chamber. Itis the anx- 
ious, restless regard which he casts 
unto the future, the impatient wish for 
his cure, and the harassing fear that 
it may be long delayed, that originate 
the greatest portion of his agony, It 
is not the malady of the present mo- 
ment only that he endures : he has ex- 
tended his sensibility over days and 
nights to come ; and languishes in im- 
azination in the sufferings of many 
months or years. The general cus- 
tom is to amuse and support patients 
with the hope of a speedy cure,—a 
hope which must often be disappoint- 
ed, and which only retards the acqui- 
sition of the fortitude so necessary to 
them. I should wish rather that they 
should ffx their attention on the imme- 
diate pain that must be endured,— 
should estimate its power over them, 
and the amount of force which re- 
mained to them after having supported 


it. How often do we find persons of 


the weakest frame subject to almost 
continual illness, who, because they 
no longer seek for support in the hope 
of remedy, but in a dependance on 
their own fortitude, pass a life of se- 
renity and cheerfulness amongst suf- 
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ferings which would have totally over- 
whelmed a more _health-pampered 
spirit ? 

The last recommendation that I 
will mention of this habit of living 
within the present, and one, perhaps, 
which will have more influence than 
any other, is, that it is an infallible 
specific against ennui. And this it 
requires little reasoning to show, since 
it is the opposite habit which is the 
great source of this so terrible mala- 
dy. Coming pleasures cast their 
shadow before them. It is the cus- 
tom of looking to something beyond 
and out of ourselves for our means of 
happiness, that begets all the tedium 
of life. Many, to escape from this 
affliction, engage in toilsome occupa- 
tions, in themselves little profitable, 
that they may at least enjoy the 
change from labor to repose; as 
though, of all the animals of the earth, 
man were the only one who is unable 
to endure his existence, except by 
forgetting as much as possible that he 
exists. 

In conclusion, I must be permitted 
to observe, that the error which I 
have attributed to moralists is still 


more glaring in religious teachers. 
The visions of happiness by which 
they would stir their hearers, are too 
exclusively pictured in another world : 
rarely do they deign to introduce any 
portion of their glories into this. 
Earth is a vale of tears, through 
which the hope of brighter regions is 
alone to support us; and men are 
taught to expect in some future time, 
in some distant place, that heaven 
which ought to commence and which 
they ought to seek now within 
their own bosoms. It is a strange 
system that the generality of divines 
have adopted. In a case where the 
greatest resolution is necessary, where 
the will is to be most powerfully ex- 
erted, their first object seems to be to 
demonstrate the utter feebleness of 
the agent, and, in this life, the hope- 
lessness of his project. They who 
lead troops to battle tell them, that, if 
they are brave, they will be victori- 
ous, and point to the spoil within 
their reach; but they who lead the 
army of the saints, commence by as- 
suring them that they are powerless, 
and that the prize they fight for is at 
an immeasurable distance. 
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Tue Hole-in-the-Wall Club was es- 
tablished in Norwich, at the time of 
the French Revolution, by Dr. Frank 
Sayers. It was a miscellaneous club 
in the truest sense of the word. There 
were literary individuals in it, but 
there were several others, who, though 
they were neither stocks nor stones, 
and were well qualified to take their 
part in a sensible conversation, pre- 
tended to no higner philosophy than 
the shepherd’s in ‘* As you like it,’— 
“that the property of rain is to wet, 
and of fire to burn, and that good pas- 
ture makes fat sheep.” And what 
could be done without those easy, un- 
pretending companions, the pivots that, 
though almost out of sight, keep the 
machinery together,—the quiet, unob-. 
trusive expletives, that like the parti- 


cles of a Greek sentence, give it round- 
ness and harmony,—who talk from 
the promptings of that modest unam- 
hitious good sense, which leads a man 
at a gentle contented jog-trot along 
the road which Providence has ap- 
pointed him to travel, much more 
pleasantly and safely than if he had 
all the glare and glitter of erudition 
to light him on his way. That isa 
well constituted club, in which there 
is no supremacy of talk, in which no 
one can be Dr. Johnson or Dr. Parr; 
but in which, as it were by an harmo- 
nious mechanism, the peculiar humors, 
and tastes, and whims of all, strike at 
their proper seasons. Such was the 
Hole-in-the-Wall. 

Amongst the worthies of this club, 
there was a truly original character, 
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the late Mr. F ; a thorough-bred 
dogmatist, but with a memory so con- 
stitutionally treacherous, and a tem- 
per so irritable, that he was perpetu- 
ally hazarding some fact or opinion 
that united the whole club in a chorus 
of dissent and opposition against him ; 
and he defended his assertions with a 
vehemence which was almost phrenzy. 
He raved, on these occasions, like an 
Almanzor or Mustapha in a tragedy 
of Nat. Lee, and it was high amuse- 
ment to see him prostrating his anta- 
gonists one by one, as if he was wield- 
ing the flail of Talus. «Mr. z 
how can you be such a blockhead ?”— 
‘* What nonsense, Mr. , you are 
talking !”? These exclamations were 
seconded by an auxiliary oath or two ; 
and the words “ignorant dogs,”’ ««dam- 
nable ignorance,”’ died half articulated 
on his lips. But every one knew and 
‘felt the many excellent qualities of 
his nature, and nobody thought of mak- 
ing an acrimonious reply to his harm- 
less cynicisms. But when hard pushed, 
as he frequentiy was after asserting 
any remarkable extravagance, and he 
bean to find that his ground was no 
longer tenable, he had recourse to a 
singular stratagem, which he managed 
with considerable adroitness,—that of 
shifting his side in the debate, slipping 
the absurdity from his own shoulders, 
and saddling it upon his opponent. 
One evening, he had got upon a point 
of Grecian history, and through some 
confusion of memory had ascribed the 
victory at Marathon to Epaminondas ; 
and when some one ventured to set 
him right, F resented it with great 
warmth, telling him that he was a 
blockhead to contradict him on a point 
that no schoolboy could be ignorant 
of. Sayers entered the club-room, 
just as the controversy was becoming 
A reference was mutu- 














vituperative. 
ally made to him; and on being told 
the question which was so warmly de- 
hated, he decided, as a matter of 
course, against F—— and Epaminon- 
das. © There,’? exclaimed F— 
triumphantly, “Ttold you so. What 
could Epaminondas have had to do 
with ‘the battle of Marathon?” In 
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vain did the poor disputant, who had 
maintained the correct proposition, 
protest against the absurdity laid to 
his charge; F still persisted, till 
the ciher was quite disconcerted at 
the trick that had been put upon him. 
A loud laugh, excited by the intrepid 
assurance with which the blunder 
was transferred to the very person 
who had stepped forward to correct it, 
put an end to the dispute. F was 
once in Parr’s company at a party 
specially assembled at Norwich to 
meet the Dector. Parr was in his 
glory, for every one listened to his de- 
clamations with the most respectful 
deference. At length F » who 
thought that he also was entitled to 
some share in the conversation, began 
by advancing a most egregious absurdi- 
ty. Parr looked black as night, and 
giving one or two tremendous whiffs, 
the usual portents of a coming storm, 
began to chastise poor F in his 
usual antithetic style. ‘‘ Sir,’’ said 
he, “‘ you have advanced, with the in- 
trepidity of a dunce, that which is too 
foolish to be called a paradox, and 
may therefore defy refutation ; for how 
ean that be refuted, which no man in 
his senses would venture to affirm ? 
The errors of the wise, or the heresies 
of the learned, may deserve refutation ; 
but who would waste his breath in 
confuting the dreams of ignorance, and 
dispelling the illusions of Bedlam?” 
Here Parr looked round the company 
with a look not unusual with him on 
these occasions, and which implied, 
«* Have I not done for him?’ In the 
mean while, F , Who had listened 
with great impatience to this vehement 
tirade, and who was evidently medi- 
tating one of his retreats, inquired with 
sreatapparent coolness—* Well, Doc- 
tor, after this attack, will you allow 
me to ask, what was my proposition ? 
—what was it that I said?” “Why, 
Sir,” said Parr, ‘‘ you said’’—and 
then recapitulated the absurdity he 
** Good God! 
“is this 
disputant 7 I 
maintained quite the contrary—it was 

















had just been exposing. 
Doctor,”’ 
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IT could never have advanced any 
thing so outrageously extravagant.” 
This was too much for Parr. He 
broke his pipe into a thousand pieces 
—stamped and foamed with rage ; nay, 
both the accusing and the recording 
angel would have had ample employ- 
ment, had heaven’s chancery been open 
at the time; for the Doctor rushed 
out of the room with half-a-dozen as- 
severations, which, though half sup- 
pressed, were yet sufficiently audible. 

Ozias Linley, Sheridan’s brother-in- 
law, was then a minor-canon of the 
cathedral, and rarely absented himself 
from the club. He was a master-piece 
of eccentricity, and subject to perpe- 
tual fits of abstraction. In simplicity 
of character, as well as in absence of 
mind, he was another Parson Adams ; 
—he was scarcely outdone by George 
Harvest* of Cambridge, who used to 
afford Jortin so much amusement. 
He was a tolerable scholar, and a most 
indefatigable student, devoting fre- 
quently nine hours of the day to unre- 
mitted reading. But he was so indis- 
criminate a Helluo librorum, that, by 
way of joke, his friends frequently re- 
commended him to the perusal of some 
well-known Greek author, offering him 
the loan of the book, his own library 
being somewhat scanty, and then con- 
trived to put into his hands some ab- 
struse and crabbed writer of a style 
and character diametrically different ; 
for he never dreamed of looking at the 
title-page, or even the running titles 
of the books he devoured. Having 
once expressed an inclination to read 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon, a wag- 
gish friend promised to supply him 
with that beautiful composition, the 
language of which, as every school- 
boy knows, is simplicity itself, though, 
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at the same time, abounding in all the 
refinements of the Attic dialect. But 
instead of Xenophon, the wag brought 
him Euclid’s treatise on music in the 
original Greek,—a work, which, being 
involved in its construction, and treat- 
ing one of the obscurest subjects in 
mathematical science, was nearly un- 
intelligible tohim. Aftera fortnight’s 
intense labor, Ozias threw the book 
aside, and told the person who had 
placed it in his hands in answer to an 
inquiry how he liked the Memorabilia, 
that he expected to have read more 
about Socrates, but the dog was so 
long in getting to him, that his patience 
was quite exhausted, and he had given 
up the book in despair. In the com- 
mon affairs of life, these habits of ab- 
straction sometimes produced much 
amusement. As he was one morning 
setting out on horseback for his cura- 
cy a few miles’ distance from Nor- 
wich, his horse threw off one of his 
shoes. A lady, who observed the ac- 
cident, thought it might impede Mr. 
Linley’s journey, and seeing that he 
himself was jogging on as if quite un- 
conscious of it, politely reminded him,” 
that one of his horse’s shoes had just 
come off. “Thank you, Madam,” 
replied Linley; ‘will you then have 
the gooduess to put it on for me?” 
The parish church at which he officiat- 
ed, having only a small congregation, 
had service only performed in it on 
alternate Sundays ;—a_ circumstance 
that sometimes ludicrously embarrass- 
edhim. For it happened, oceasional- 
ly, that he attended on the wrong day, 
and on the recurrence of the right day, 
did not attend at all, though the con- 
gregation were for several hours ex- 
pecting him. This confusion arose 
from his having recourse to his me- 





* The Rev. George Harvest of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Having been private tutor to 
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the Duke of Richmond, he was invited to dine with the old Duchess, and to accompany her 
party to the.play. He used to travel with a night-cap in his pocket, and having oceasion for a 
handkerchief at the theatre, made use of his cap for that purpose. Jn one of his reveries, howe- 
ver, it fell from the side-box, where he was sitting, into the pit, where a wag, who picked it up, 
hoisted it upon the end of a stick, that it might be claimed by its rightful proprietor. Judge of 
the consternation of a large party of ladies of rank and fashion, when George Harvest rose in 
the midst of them, and claimed the night-cap (which was somewhat greasy from use) by the in- 
itials G. H., which were legibly marked on it. The cap was restored to him amidst shouts of 
laughter, that ran through the pit, to the great discomfiture of the Duchess and the rest of the ~ 
party. 
39 ATHENEUM, VOL. 1, 3d series. 
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morandum of his horse’s hire, and, 
finding that he had actually hired it 
and rode to his curacy on the preced- 
ing Sunday, he was quite satisfied that 
he had performed divine service on 
the same day, and that his attendance 
was not required on the following one. 
As to his visiting engagements, the 
same unreflecting habits of mind were 
for ever involving him in most absurd 
mistakes. He had received a card to 
dine with the late excellent Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, Dr. Sutton, who 
was then Bishop of Norwich. Care- 
less into what hole or corner he threw 
his invitations, he soon lost sight of 
the card, and forgot it altogether. A 
year revolved, when on wiping the 
dust from some papers he had stuck 
on the glass over his chimney, the 
Bishop’s invitation for a certain day of 
the month (he did not think of the 
year one instant) stared him full in 
the face, and taking it for granted, 
that it was a recent one, he dressed 
himself on the appointed day and pro- 
ceeded to the palace. But his dioce- 
san was in London, a circumstance of 
which, though a matter of some noto- 
riety to the clergy of the diocese, he 
was quite unconscious; and he return- 
ed dinnerless home. These and other 
anecdotes characteristic of the single- 
ness of his nature, and the entire ab- 
straction of his mind, furnished the 
club with unfailing amusement—nor 
*did these habitudes, which were con- 
stitutional and inwrought into his na- 
ture, render him a less valualle 
member of the rare collection of hu- 
man eccentricities, that were to be 
found in that club in much higher per- 
fection than in any similar association, 
with which it has been my lot to be- 
comeracqguainted. 

But this litile gallery of portraits 
would he sadly imperfect, if an oddity 
who afforded infinite amusement at 
that good-humored board, were to be 
passed by uncommemorated. This 
person was an extensive cloth-mer- 
chant, and to thal occupation united 
the kindred one of tailor. By strict 
economy and attention to business, he 
had saved a considerable sum, and had 
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risen into municipal consequence, be- 
ing one of the aldermen of the corpo- 
ration. Altogether, there could not 
be found a more curious specimen of 
provincial singularity. He was at once 
food for good-humored mirth and phi- 
losophical speculation. Dr. Sayers, 
who had the art of drawing him out, 
made as much of him as Sir Astley 
Cooper would have done of an anato- 
mical preparation, and handed him 
about just as that able lecturer would 
have handed a_ physiological lusus, 
equally rare and eccentric ; and this 
he did with so much address, and with 
a gentleness of manner, that so com- 
pleteiy negatived every symptom of 
satire, that the creature himself was 
amused and delighted with the farci- 
cal exhibition of his own absurdities. 
Nature too, in the outward composi- 
tion of this singular being, seemed to 
have been slyly amusing herself at his 
expense. She had given him a good 
face and good features; but they were 
overshadowed by a most miraculous 
organ of a nose, so deformed and mis- 
shapen as to destroy the whole effect 
of a countenance in other respects not 
amiss. It was like a brick-kiln in 
the midst of a tolerably picturesque 
landscape, blotting out all by one 
overwhelming deformity. His sta- 
ture was below the ordinary standard, 
but, as soon as he attained civic dis- 
tinction, he added a cubic to it, by a 
strut, which, if not dignified, was at 
least meant to be so. 

In middle age, when his business 
allowed him a few leisure-hours for 
reading, he betook himself to the 
study of modern history ; and that he 
might bave the whole chain of events 
unbroken in his mind, he would not 
look at the journals of the day, think- 
ing, by close application, to overtake 
the existing conjuncture in the regu- 
lar course of He had 
thus become, to a certain degree, con- 
versant with that portion of European 
transactions that preceded the French 
Revolution ; but when that event took 
place, he was considerably in arrears, 


his studies. 


having got no farther than the Seven 
Years’ War. His conversation turned 
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upon nothing but what he had been 
reading ; and the warm interest he 
expressed in the by-gone controver- 
sies and politics of so many years 
back, contrasted strikingly with the 
strong anxiety every body else was 
feeling amidst the eventful scenes 
that were actually passing before 
them. Thus, when the attention of 
the whole town hung in fearful sus- 
pense on the progress of Damourier 
or Clairfait, our worthy tailor was still 
lingering in the camp of the great 
Frederic, or following in breathless 
perturbation the fortunes of the high- 
minded Maria Theresa of Austria ; 
and so late even as the disastrous day 
of Ulm, when every one viewed with 
awe the cloud that blackened the hori- 
zon of human liberty, and every tongue 
was execrating the treachery of Mack, 
his sympathies were wholly absorbed 
in the disgraceful treaty of Closter-se- 
ven, and his execrations venied upon 
its authors without stint or mercy. 
The awkward contrelems into which 
he was perpetually slipping, by blend- 
ing the topics and passions of half a 
century ago with what was actually 
going on under his nose, became so 
ridiculous that a friend advised him to 
pay somewhat more attention to the 
present state of Europe. He received 
the advice with great zood-humor, and 
immediately repaired to the city-libra- 
ry, where he remembered to have seen 
a volume entitled «‘ The Present State 
of Europe.” It was, in fact, an old 
book, published forty years before ; 
but he was quite satisfied by its title 
that it was the very thing he wanted, 
to give him a correct knowledge of 
what was actually going on, and appli- 
ed to it with great ardor. His con- 
versation hy this means became still 
more ridiculous ; and somebody at the 
club having observed that the French 
had taken Ypres, and were pushing 
on to Bergen-op-zoom, it happened 
that he had been reading, the same 
morning, of the invasion of — the 
Low Countries by Louis the Four- 
teenth. The coincidence of the 
names confirmed his hallucination, and 
he recapitulated the whele of that 


celebrated campaign, to the infinite 
annoyance of all, taking it all the while 
for granted that he was setting them 
right as to the exact state of things in 
the Netherlands at the time he was 
speaking. 

They used to tell some odd anec- 
dotes of the oveflowings of his histo- 
rical lore, whilst he was in the act of 
measuring a customer for a suit of 
clothes. On one of these occasions, 
a plain matter-of-fact citizen being 
under his hands, the tailor could not 
refrain from inflicting upon him some 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s exploits, 
a subject of which he was greatly ena- 
mored. ‘The Imperialists,” said 
he, “hung in their rear.—Pray how 
would you like your breeches?”’— 
“Full,” replied the other; “but don’t 
let dhem hang in the rear.’’—** Prince 
Kugene came up,” pursued the histo- 
rical tailor, “in close column.—And 
how will you have your buttons ?”’— 
“Tt is the same to me,”’ said the cus- 
tomer—‘‘in close column, if that is 
the wear.” 

But this civie oddity was chiefly en- 
tertaining, as being a remarkable il- 
lustration of the old quarrel between 
theory and practice. For in his his- 
torical studies, he unwittingly imbibed 
the popular passions of the periods he 
was reading about; so that, retrospec- 
tively, he was a staunch Whig, anda 
warm patriot, in the utmost intensity 
of those designations; whilst, in fact, 
he was the most thorough-going of what 
was then called the Church and King 
party, and boiled over with the frothy 
fervor of the troublesome and noisy 
loyalty of the day. He was, in short, 
a personification of Burke’s admirable 
remark upon the historical patriotism ; 
which, after discharging its virtuous 
bile on King John, or Henry the 
Eighth, sits down with appetite to the 
coarsest job of modern corruption, 
For instance, he entered fully into the 
popular heats that prevailed during the 
American war, and seemed inspired 
with the plebeian passions of Wilkes 
and Beckford, denouncing general war- 
rants, and the prosecutions of Wood- 
fall and Alinon, whilst, with a ladi- 
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crous inconsistency, as a Norwich Al- 
derman, he was committing to prison 
every drunken vagabond who d——d 
the King—the very King, of whose in- 
fatuation with regard to America he 
was wont to indulge in expressions of 
abuse much more rancorous. Sostrange 
a combination of retrospective sedition 
and practical loyalty, raised at the 
club, as I have been told, unbounded 
mirth at the expense of the worthy 
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alderman. But the animal had an 
acute, instinctive sense of his own in- 
terest ; for he obtained a lucrative 
clothing contract by his loyalty, and 
died a knight, having carried up a 
foolish address in 1794. Sayers, in 
allusion to the man’s historical whig- 
gism, and regard to his own interests, 
said that B was like a boatman, 
who, though he looked backwards, was 
sure to row onward. 











On! not when hopes are brightest, 

Is all love’s sweet enchantment known ; 
Ob! not when hearts are lightest, 

Is all fond woman's fervor shown: 
3ut when life’s clouds o’ertake us, 

And the cold world is clothed in gloom ; 
When summer friends forsake us, 

The rose of love is best jn bloom. 


Love is no wandering vapor, 

That lures astray with treacherous spark ; 
Love is no transient taper, 

That lives an hour and leaves us dark : 
But, like the lamp that lightens 

The Greenland hut beneath the snow, 
The bosom’s home it brightens, 

When all beside is chill below. 
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Vicer’s “Greek Idiom,” abridged 
and translated into English with origi - 
nal notes, by the Rev. J. Seager, B.A., 
has just issued from Mr. Valpy’s ac- 
curate press. The appearance of such 
a work at such a time cannot surprise 
any one who has taken the trouble to 
observe the strong direction which the 
intellect of this age has taken towards 
good sense. Jt is scarcely ‘sixty 
years since” that it was an accepted 
axiom, that a boy, ignorant alike of 
Greek and of Latin, should be instruct- 
ed in one unknown tongue by the use of 
another equally unknown. The Greek 
Grammar was composed in Latin, and 
the only thing required to render the 
absurdity perfect, was that the Latin 
Grammar should have been composed 
in Greek ; unless, indeed, it might be 
deemed a still more glorious triumph 
over the weakness of childhood, to 
chain its tender faculties down to the 
hopeless endeavor of comprehending 
the niceties of Greek syntax, when 
interpreted in the Greek language, as 
the mysteries of Latin were explained 
in Latin! We have often thought 
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that what is vulgarly called a flogging 
match at one of our large schools, is a 
revolting mixture of cruelty and ab- 
surdiiy, to which a West Indian slave- 
driver might appeal for a favorable 
contrast. To see a man of forty, in 
the settled vigor of muscular maturity, 
with a countenance expanded into 
self-satisfaction by habitual exercise 
of an unresisted authority, and shoul- 
ders cultivated into enormous breadth 
by the manure of roast beef, and the 
irrigation of port wine, deliberately 
assuming all his bodily powers to the 
duly of inflicting upon an ingenuous 
youth the very appropriate punish- 
ment of “corporal sufferance,” for 
intellectual negligence or incapacity— 
to see this man, bloated with petty 
greatness, proceeding ‘‘ con amore” 
under the persuasion 
that he is “ doing the state some ser- 
vice’’—to reflect that the offence un- 
der castigation is, nine times out of ten, 
occasioned either directly by the impos- 
sibility of a boy comprehending that 
which is incomprehensible to boys, or 
incidentally, in consequence of the 
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natural buoyancy of youth seeking re- 
spite from the harassing puzzles set 
before it—to consider that the finest 
and most delicate and most effectual 
motives to excellence, which spring 
out of the sensitiveness to shame, are 
indurated and rendered callous ;—this, 
we repeat, constitutes a scene quite 
sufficient to justify the pity with 
which we have been accustomed to 
contemplate the degradation inflicted 
upon the moral nature of the sufferer ; 
and our contempt, not unmingled with 
indignation, for the actors in these 
disgraceful exhibitions. In the war 
of extermination now waging against 
remaining barbarisms, we feel no 
doubt that this abuse will, in time, 
be compelled to yield to the growing 
good sense of the country. It is, 
however, natural to expect that every 
obstruction will be encountered by 
those who attempt to reform mankind 
by beginning with the rising genera- 
tion. We may safely calculate upon 
all the arts of war being enlisted into 
the service of established nonsense ; 
wiih a characteristic horror of all in- 
novation, the contest between intellect 
and ignorance will be conducted on 
the principles approved by legitimate 
commanders in the fields of blood. 
Cunning and timidity, the ancient 
colleagues of ignorance, will be called 
to her assistance in her hour of dan- 
ger and tribulation—and a “ Holy Al- 
liance” of these sublime confede- 
rates, supported by subsidies from 
prosperous self-interest, will undoubt- 
ediy enable them to drag on a languid 
resistance. But we trust and believe, 
with exulting confidence, that the 
days of national ignorance are num- 
bered,—that its fate is written in the 
firin resolves and consolidated purposes 
of those real benefactors to their 
species, Who acknowledge no princi- 
ple of union, no ties of affectionate 
respect, so strong as that which binds 
them in the common determination to 
scatter far and wide the blessings of 
useful knowledge. 

Lest we should be suspected of 
acting upon the ordinary canon of cri- 
ticisin, Which enjoins that the book 
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reviewed should be put out of sight, 
we must remind the reader that there 
is a nearer connection, than may at 
once appear, between the proceedings 
of the friends of education and the 
publication of Viger’s “Idioms in 
English.’ We have no intention of 
saying that this particular book ema- 
nates in any way from a society, es- 
pecially formed for the breaking 
down of the old barriers of learning ; 
but we do distinctly mean our readers 
to understand that, as it is amongst 
the most prominent objects of such a 
society to simplify what is complicat- 
ed, and to familiarize what is alstruse, 
so Mr. Seager’s new work is intended 
and calculated to render the study of 
Greek authors more easy and more 
satisfactory, and, by a necessary con- 
sequence, more general and more de- 
lightful. We have ourselves been ac- 
quainted with instances ‘ not a few,” 
of young men tearing and rending 
their health to pieces, and, in some 
cases, actually sacrificing their lives 
in the ardent endeavor to gain access 
into the temple of Grecian literature, 
through the mass of elementary rub- 
bish with which unskilful teachers 
have encumbered the porch ; and, on 
the other hand, we could mention 
several young men who have, even 
amidst the turmoil of commercial 
life, acquired the power of under- 
standing the historians, the orators, 
and the poets of Greece, by resorting 
to the expedient, no less simple than 
effectual, of using a grammar and dic- 
tionary, which, being in English, gave 
them at a glance the information they 
sought. The publication before us 
is well fitted to carry such students 
still farther into the recondite parts of 
that majestic language, and to display 
to them much of that interesting me- 
chanism which escapes the uninstruct- 
ed eye. We therefore gladly lend 
our assistance in so rational an at- 
tempt as that which is here undertak- 
en, and observe with pleasure that, in 
conformity with the improved spirit of 
the ave, Mr. Valpy’s list of new 
school hooks contains several others 
upen the same plan. If any one de- 
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sires to form an accurate conception 
of the difference between setting a 
boy to learn Greek with instruments 
like these, and putting the grammatical 
conundrums into his memory, accord- 
ing to the old method of non-instruc- 
tion—Iet him ask himself what pro- 
gress he himself would be likely to 
make in deciphering an Egyptian hi- 
eroglyphic, with nothing but an Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphic to assist him; or let 
him travel over the barren pages of 
Philidor, and candidly answer whe- 
ther, in the printed signs, he could 
ever, without explanation, unravel the 
ingenious schemes of that celebrated 
strategist? What the uninterpreted 
signs of chess would be to the learner 
of that delightful game, the Greek, ex- 
plained by something equally requiring 
explanation, is to the English school- 
boy. ‘Till lately, the language of sci- 
ence and philosophy was equally ob- 
scure to the English mechanic. 
Thanks to somebody or other, the 
English schoolboy and mechanic are 
in a fair way of knowing, within their 
respective ranges, as much as any bo- 
dy else, if they will use their faculties 
fairly, of which there is no reason to 
doubt; andifit should be alleged that the 
spirit of the age had preceded the Useful 
Knowledge Society, to which we have 
previously alluded, in this direction, 
it may be answered that the spirit of 
the age in the time of Columbus con- 
tented itself with pointing to America, 
but that He landed there. 

This enticing topic has led us be- 
yond our latitude ; yet the name of 
Columbus may excuse the suggestion 
of another contrast between the «Old 
and the New World”’ of letters. Un- 
der the “ ancien régime” of education 
—we mean that order of things which 
took effect immediately after the revi- 
val of learning, up to within a short 
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distance of our own times—it was the 
ambition of professed scholars to make 
themselves minutely familiar with 
every thing except the existing world 
around them—each critic grappled 
with some favorite author, or some 
virgin subject, and never rested until 
he had said in his notes every 
thing that could be said upon every 
word in his text—heaping ‘ Pelion 
upon Ossa.”’ Without wishing to un- 
dervalue the meritorious perseverance 
of those useful drudges who spent all 
their lives in the collection of MSS. 
and the induction of various readings, 
we cannot disguise from ourselves, 
that the passion of verbal criticism was 
carried to a morbid excess, and pro- 
duced a degenerate curiosity, as un- 
congenial with the noble purposes of 
literature, when well understood, as 
the gambling traffic in Dutch tulips 
was foreign froin the genuine objects 
of commerce. A scholar of the old 
school would trace the steps of Han- 
nibal, from Carthage to Carthagena, 
with as much exactness as the warrior 
trod them, and with more painful soli- 
citude ; and would dignify his details 
by the name of geographical science, 
while the accession of a new hemi- 
sphere scarcely occupied his thoughts. 
A scholar of the new school, placed 
in far different circumstances, and in- 
spired by a free genius, sets sail, like 
Columbus, in search of some undis- 
covered tract in the science he pur- 
sues—satisfies himself with obtaining 
from antiquity by the shortest methods 
all that antiquity has to offer him of 
valuable knowledge ; and throwing 
overboard the lumber of words, sets 
out oa his voyage with a conviction as 
strong as that which animated the 
great navigator, that every department 
of nature has yetan undiscovered con- 
tinent of facts to reward his search. 
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St. Perenssurncu has its musical 
clubs, and a Sveié?é Piilharmonique. 
I think,—says Dr. Granville, in his 
late Travels in R 
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dilettante violin-player in Europe is 
to be found in the last-mentioned soci- 
ety. [have not de- 
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lightful amateur performer since the 


heard a more 
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la Marchesa Pallavicini 


time when 
used to lead some of the largest or- 
chestras of diletianti in Italy on that 
most unsightly and anti-feminine mu- 


sical instrument. The effect produc- 
ed on those occasions was admirable ; 
and so it is in the case of Colonel 
Lvof, whose execution is of the most 
brilliant description, but whose ap- 
pearance in his decorated uniform, 
holding fiddle and bow, is scarcely 
less singular than that of la Marchesa 
used to be. I heard this officer, at 
one of the meetings of the members 
of the Philharmonic Society, perform 
some variations of his own composi- 
tion on a national air, written in a mi- 
nor key, in which it was not easy to 
determine whether his taste, coup 
@archet, or exquisite facility, was 
most conspicuous. The expression 
with which he drew the most melodi- 
ous notes from his instrument was in- 
conceivably fine.-—During my stay in 
St. Petersburgh, I was present at one 
or two private concerts only, which 
are by no means of rare occurrence. 
One of these afforded me the highest 
treat that a foreigner in that capital 
can wish for, in respect to musical 
enjoyment. I allude to the opportu- 
nity of hearing that celebrated corps of 
vocal performers, to be found I be- 
lieve no where but in that city, called 
les Chantres de la Cour. The con- 
cert was given at the house of General 
Benkendorff. The invitations were 
strictly limited to a very few persons, 
and it was by a special favor, I un- 
derstood, never before granted, or at 
least seldom, to a private individual, 
that those vocal performers of the im- 
perial chapel were permitted to attend 
on that These extraordi- 
nary singers, far otherwise interesting 


occasion. 


than can be expressed in wriling, are 
only to be heard either fortuitously, at 
school, or, lastly, at the iim- 
perial ehapel, where, however, for- 
eigners are not admitted. I 
therefore felt doubly the kindness of 
the general and his lady, in affording 
me, through the good offices of the 
Countess Weronzow, on this and ano- 
ther occasion, the only two opportuni- 


their own 
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ties I could have of judging of the 
merits of those singular choristers. It 
was after oys dinner at Count Po- 
tocki’s that the Countess Michel Wo- 
ronzow, with some other persons of the 
party and myself, adjourned to hear 
les Chantres de la Cour, at the gene- 
ral’s house. I feel it impossible ac- 
curately to convey an idea of the va- 
rious impressions and emotions which 
this most skilful arrangement of select 
voices of all ages, and consequently of 
all tones, singing sacred music, of 
rich, full, and expressive beauty, is 
capable of exciting in the bosom of 
the spectator. One feels, for a mo- 
ment, transported with ecstacy at the 
sublime effect of such heavenly 
strains: the very heart-strings seem 
touched by them, and sensibility is 
awakened to a degree which operatic 
music cannot produce. The whole is 
a most masterly performance; and 
the result may be quoted as the tri- 
umph of the human voice over every 
other instrument. From the most de- 
lightful soprano, down to the gravest 
baritone, every key note is here sung 
by a chorus of thirty, and at the impe- 
rial chapel, of one hundred and twen- 
ty performers, educated from the age 
of five years for this sole and sacred 
choral service. A fugue, usually sung 
in the Russian churches at the Resur- 
rection, accompanied by full choruses, 
was performed among other pieces, 
and displayed such skillin the compo- 
sition, as well as execution, that I felt 
riveted to the spot. One of the finest 
tenor voices I ever heard bore a con- 
spicuous part in it: and the loud 
swell of the bass, contrasting with the 
flexible and silvery voices of the chil- 
dren, all singing with a degree of pre- 
cision that could scarcely be equalled 
by a mechanical instrument, formed 
such a “concord of sweet sounds,” 
that no person present could help be- 
ing affected. Towards the conclu- 
sion, the whole chorus burst out into 
a “Gloria in excelsis,” one of 
Bortniansky’s splendid compositions, 
and the effect of it was, beyond con- 
ception, fine. Certainly, until I 
heard this unique performance, I was 
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not aware of all the harmony of which 
the human voice is capable. In this 
opinion I was still more confirmed by 
a second opportunity, afforded me 
through the kindness of Madame Ben- 
kendorff, of hearing one hundred and 
ten of these same performers on the 
following day at their own conserva- 
doire, or school ; where, as on the eve- 
ning before, they sang without any in- 
strument. The most renowned chorus 
singers of church music in Europe 
(and I believe I have heard the best of 
them) really sink into insignificance 
compared to these minstrels. A pater 
noster was sung by them on this occa- 
sion, which struck me as by far the 
most affecting composition I had ever 
heard : there was a crescendo towards 
the end which was quite irresistible ; 
and the effect of it on the audience 
was plainly visible on all that were in 
the room. I certainly had not the 
slightest notion of the existence cf 
such a superior class of music as that 
which the orthodox Greco-Russian 
seems to be, particularly that of the 
composer whom I just mentioned, and 
who has since paid the great debt of 
nature. When Madame Catalani 
heard the Chantres de la Cour she 
was affected to tears, and confessed to 
those near her, ‘‘ Que jusqu’alors elle 
n’avait aucune idée de Veffet que peut 
produire un cheeur de voix, quoiqu’elle 
eut entendules Chantres de la célébre 
chapelle du pape.” In cathedral mu- 
sic, that celebrated songstress prefer- 
red the writings of Bortniansky to any 
other with which she was acquainted. 
On this occasion, I learned a few in- 
teresting particulars of the history of 
the Russian school of Plain-chant, 
which, taking its crigin from a few 
chorus-singers sent by the Patriarch 
of Constantinople to the Grand-duke 
Viadimir, ended in adopting the studi- 
ed and complicated melody and rhythin 
of Italian music, improved considera- 
bly after its introduction, and to the 
degree which I have described, by 
Bérézovsky, but more especially by 
Bortniansky himself. This eminent 
composer was one of the Chantres de 
la Cour in 1768, when the Empress 
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Catherine, having remarked his extra- 
ordinary talents, sent him to Italy to 
perfect himself in the science of mu- 
sic and the art of singing. It was 
under Galuppi, a celebrated maestro 
belonging to the church of St. Mark, 
at Venice, where he was then living, 
that Bortniansky was placed to pursue 
his studies. His progress was really 
astonishing ; and on his return in 
1779, he was appointed director of 
the music of the imperial chapel, 
which office he continued to fill until 
the time of his death, which took 
place two years ago, at the age of 
seventy-four years. His works are 
numerous, particularly in cathedral 
music, and most of them worthy of 
being placed in the same rank with 
those of Marcello, Pergolesi, and 
Handel. The music of Bortniansky 
is not, as the Greek music used to be 
in the earliest times of that church, a 
mere canto fermo, or plain chant, but 
a happy combination of both it and 
modern music. Harmony, the beau 
ideal of rausic, is the principal point to 
which that composer seems to have 
directed the whole energy of his ima- 
gination ; and for a composer of sa- 
cred music, the study of harmony is 
most important. The style of the 
Russian church music does not al- 
ways consist in fugues and florid com- 
positions, so appropriately introduced, 
when jubilation and the heart-joy of 
the biessed are to be expressed in 
their psalms ; but in simple counter- 
point, also, of note against note, pro- 
ducing in that solemn service, and 
with such voices, an effect of simpli- 
city and syllabic coincidence which is 
quite admirable. I have heard the 
concealed voices chanting the miserere 
in St. Peter’s during Passion week, 
the harmony of which is productive of 
the most striking effect ; the heavenly 
strains of the sisters in the church of 
the Mendicanti, at Venice; and the 
really angelic voices which were for- 
merly heard behind the handsome 
grilles of the nuns of Santa Clara, at 
Naples, said to have produced, in 
some instances, real ecstacy among the 
devout auditory ; but the happy com- 
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bination of powerful, rich, mellow, and 
metallic voices of the Chantres de la 
Cour, places this extraordinary corps 
of sacred performers above all the 
rest; they are particularly afiecting 
when executing some of Bortniansky’s 
scores in minor keys :—that rich field 
of harmony which affords so great a 
variety of modulations, admirably cal- 
culated to express every shade of re- 
ligious sentiment, and each successive 
state of our mind, when absorbed in 
deep and sacred meditation. But the 
Russians, or rather the imperial fami- 
ly, have another extraordinary and 
striking species of music which de- 
serves to be mentioned in this place. 
They call it the hunting, or horn mu- 
sic ; but it might with more propriety 
be styled an organ on a new construc- 
tion. A band of from twenty to forty 
performers, equally skilled in blowing 
a short straight horn, are brought to 
execute what the keys of an organ are 


made to perform under the hands of 


an able master, namely, the simplest 
as well as the most complicated pieces 


of music, in all keys, and by every 
measure of time required ; each per- 
former never sounding more than one 
and the same note as set down for 
him,—just as each key of an organ 
always produces the same note. As 
in that instrument, the most eloquent 
music is generally the result of sucha 
disposition in its keys; and thus also 
the horn music of St. Petersburgh 
produces a most enchanting effect. 
This band occasionally performs in 
public, particularly during the sum- 
mer, at the parlies de chasse of the 
court, and at the time of the public 
promenades, which take place on the 
smaller islands at that season. This 
species of music, which is peculiar to 
Russia, was invented by a Bohe- 
mian named Maresch, a performer 
at the court of the Empress Eli- 
zabeth ; and a treatise was publish- 
ed about thirty years ago by Hen- 
richs of St. Petersburgh, with speci- 


mens of the manner in which the 
notes are set down for each per- 
former. 
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ConstTANnTINOPLE has been frequent- 
ly devastated by the bursting of the 
sea over its bulwark. In 1322, its 
violence threw down a considerable 
portion of the city walls ; and twelve 
years afterwards, the adjacent country 
presented one wide sheet of water for 
a distance of ten stadia. Under Jus- 
tinian the Great, it had been previously 
inundated for a space of fifteen miies. 
These excesses of nature, if I may be 
permitted the expression, were gene- 
rally the effect of earthquakes, of 
which the history of Constantinople 
affords so many lamentable instances. 
One of them, which occasioned the 
fall of the dome of the great church 
of St. Sophia, has been the object of 
a notable piece of religious quackery 
among the Arabians. In order to 
impart a miraculous character to Mo- 
hammed’s birth, they have congregat- 
ed the demolition of this dome, and 
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the overthrow of the royal palace at 
Bagdad, into the same night in which 
their prophet came into the world ; 
regardless of the anachronism which 
would unhinge Chronology, by no less 
a term than ten years ; for, on the da- 
tum, Mohammed, whose epocha begins 
from the period of his flight when 
filty-three years of age, (A.D. 622,) 
must have been born in 569. 

None of the earthquakes by which 
this metropolis has been afflicted, were 
so pregnant with calamity as that of 
875, when the whole of Asia, from 
the Nile to the Bosphorus, was shaken 
to its centre ; the promontory of Lao- 
dicea being engulphed in the ocean, 
and four hundred thousand souls being 
buried beneath the ruins of cities, 
towns, and villages. So frequent, in- 
deed, was the occurrence of these 
frightful visitations in former times, 
that fires and earthquakes constitute 
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leading articles with the Ottoman 
writers ; and I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of translating the following ex- 
tract from Seadeddin, the historiogra- 
pher, for the edification of those to 
whom these outrageous throes of our 
Mother Earth are less familiar. Our 
author is describing the tremendous 
convulsion, which laid Constantinople 
in ruins during the reign of Bajazet, 
(A.D. 1511.) 

‘On the first day of the moon 
Dscheonasiul ewwel of the aforemen- 
tioned year, in a night of horror, when 
the lord of the fourth sphere,* the lu- 
minary of heaven, irradiated the inha- 
bitants of our globe with his splendors, 
and the apple of man’s eye sunk to 
repose within the mortal lid; and 
when the moon was descending from 
the highest region of heaven towards 
his ethereal bed, the Creator, who has 
planted the mountains’ lofty peaks as 
the pillars of the earth, nade manifest 
his power and greatness by sending a 
mighty earthquake, at whose thunders 
the world trembled, and the elements 
were confounded. The night, preg- 
nant with this pestilence, brought forth 
in her agonies strange and wonderful 
effects from the lap of non-entity ; 
time and space, hours and circum- 
stances, shook together ; the furthest 
parts of earth quivered with horror, 
and the human fabrics of Constantino- 
ple kissed the dust. Tany a dome, 
which rivalled the cupola of heaven in 
strength and loftiness, was levelled to 
the ground ; the walls crumbled in al- 
most every direction; towns and ram- 
parts were laid low ; even the venera- 
ble female, Earth, was convulsed with 
dismay at this frightful calainity ; man 
turned away his foot from his home, 
and took up his abode in the open 
field, with a heart rent in twain at the 
remembrance of his Prophet’s warn- 
ing, full of horror as it is, ‘A little 
earthquake is a mighty matter.’ ”’ 

Such is the picture drawn by the 
estimable author of “The diadem of 
Ottoman History.” 

During a residence of four years in 
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this city, it has been my fate to expe- 
rience the tangible effects of two slight 
shocks. On the first occasion, I was 
engaged in preparing my despatches, 
when my desk, inkstand, and the other 
paraphernalia of my cabinet, were 
shaken to and fro; on the second, I 
was strolling one evening through Bu- 
jukdere, with a female companion, 
when our heads were suddenly driven 
into forcible contact ; and each of us 
was accusing the other of this flagrant 
breach of gentle observances, as we 
crossed our own threshold; when 
both were absolved from the oft-re- 
butted charge, by the clamor prevail- 
ing, in consequence of the tribulation 
which Mother Earth had just expe- 
rienced. 

There is no spot on which the three 
kingdoms have shed their largesses 
with so prodigal a hand as on Con- 
stantinople. Land and water appear 
to emulate each other in promoting 
the enjoyments of its ‘ in-dwellers.” 
With all due deference to the Areopa- 
gus of the ‘* Almanac des Gourmands,”’ 
I must be permitted, in as far as the 
animal kingdom is concerned, to speak 
of the Byzantian kitchen, as claiming 
preéminence over the Parisian, for its 
hares and wild boars; and still more 
cause have I to deprecate their wrath, 
when I hazard the dictum that the ac- 
mé of epicurism centres in the richly 
delicious quails, which cover both 
sides of the Bosphorus hy thousands 
in the month of September; and, when 
sowed up in the sauce produced by 
their own fat, mixed with the pilev or 
kneaded rice, constitute a dish of so 
unequalled a relish, that he that has 
tasted it will no longer be at sea for 
the motive which may have inspired 
the Israelite of old with his notorious 
longing “ for the quails and flesh-pots 
of Egypt.” 

Yet, I must confess, that even these 
dainty purveyances sink into the shade, 
when placed by the side of the marine 
products, which render the Billingsgate 
of Constantinople the empress of fish- 
markets. The Bosphorus swarms with 
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myriads of the finny tribe ; and could 
old Homer “ live o’er his song again,”’ 
he would re-immortalize it as “ pro- 
lific of fish.”” The most ordinary of 
these are the scombri, a species of 
mackarel, which are dried, without 
salt, by the Greeks ; pulamedes and 
stavridia, two species of dolphins ; and 
anchovies and nilufer, which latter are 
caught by torch-light on their migra- 
tion from the Black into the White 
Sea, during the autumn, when the 
Greek women, each provided with 
boat and torch, pass the whole night 
upon the water, fascinating the nifufer 
into their nets by means of its impetu- 
ous dash at the treacherous blaze. 
To the turbot, roatch, and lamprey, 
you have yet to add that monarch of 
the table, the sword-fish, which is 
caught along the shore in wooden cells, 
on which the fishermen will sit for 
whole hours in motionless abiding of 
a solitary victim. Shell-fish also are 
found in plenty and perfection. The 
Bosphorus is at times enlivened by the 
gambols of shoals of dolphins, whose 
effigies are extant on the ancient By- 
zantine coins. 

The plantain and cypress lend an 
Oriental aspect to the environs of Con- 
stantinople. The branches of the 
latter growing invariably upwards, and 
‘‘aspiring to the skies,” the nations 
of the East regard it as their tree of 
liberty ; in which character it is found 
on tombs, as a symbol of the soul, 
which deposits its mortal trammels in 
the grave, and thence aspires to a 
heavenly mansion. The mulberry, 
the mimora of the Nile, the accacia, 
diospyros lotos or trebizond palm, pine, 
and fig-tree, beautifully intermingle, 
and diversify the enchanting scenery 
around this metropolis. Nor does it 
yield to any of the hundred cities I 
have visited, in the delicwie and abun- 
dant produce of its orchards and gar- 
dens. 

In fact, Constantinople offers the 
best of “ entertainment for man and 
heast ;”’ yet the “‘ march of intellect” 
bids me halt, and pleasure myself 
awhile in the region of inquiry. 


This capital owed its first mural 
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defences to Phidalia, the daughter of 
Barbyses, from whose consort, Bysas, 
it took its elder name of Byzantium. 
Its first assailant was Philip of Mace- 
don, who had no sooner effected a 
breach in its walls than Lev, his op- 
ponent, filled them up with tombstones. 
Pausanius of Sparta is reported to 
have been its second founder ; and it 
was a third time regenerated by the 
Emperor Severus, after it had been 
laid in the dust by a three years’ con- 
tinued succession of earthquakes. But 
Constantine was the great patron and 
extender of the Byzantian metropolis, 
particularly during the twenty-fifth 
year of his reign, when he completed 
the magnificent baths of Neptune, 
transformed the temples of Diana, 
Hecate, and Venus, into shrines for 
Christian worship, and placed the 
pearly diadem of the East on his re- 
forming brow. The walls of Constan- 
tinople were repeatedly renewed, ei- 
ther wholly or partially, by that mo- 
narch’s successors ; and their shattered 
remains were razed to the ground, and 
a complete circuit of fresh defences 
erected by Mohammed the Second, 
who effected the conquest of this ca- 
pital on the 29th of May, 1453. Hav- 
ing suffered extensive damage by an 
earthquake in 1635, Amurath the 
Fourth employed about 18,000 of his 
soldiery in repairing them, and carried 
his renovations to an extent of no less 
than 19,280 ells. After this restora- 
tion had been accomplished, he fixed 
the future amount of the garrison at 
12,000 men, and assigned them an 
annual pay of 200,000 piastres. Since 
the year 1721, when Achmet ITI. gave 
them a thorough restoration, little or 
no pains have been bestowed in repair- 
ing the inroads made upon them by 
the hand of time, or the convulsions 
of nature. There they stand, with 
the inserted shaft, pedestal, frieze, 
altar, and tombstone, attesting both 
their antiquity, as well as the despoil- 
ing handywork of their barbarous ar- 
chitects. 

There is no city in the world which 
enjoys the unenviable distinction of 
having been so often besieged as Con- 
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stantinople. From the time of Alci- 
biades to that of Mohammed IL., it 
has undergone four-and-twenty sieges ; 
the first and the last, with those of 
Severus, Constantine, Dandolo, and 
Michael Palzologus, were, however, 
the only occasions on which the as- 
sailants were not repulsed. 





The Spanish Evile’s Adieu.—Celestial Phenomena. 


Of its eight-and-twenty gates, the 
most celebrated is the Aurea, or gold- 
en gate, through which the emperors 
were accustomed to make their tri- 
umphal entry ; it was constructed for 
this especial purpose by Theodosius 
the younger, upon his return from de- 
feating Maximius the tyrant. 








THE SPANISH EXILE’S ADIEU TO HIS COUNTRY. 


Farrwe tt. to thee, land of my futher, fare- 
well! 
I quit thee, loved land of my birth! 
Not vaiuly the records of hist’ry shall tell 
Thou stoodst, midst the realms of the 
earth, 
Unrivall'’d in beauty, unrivall’d in fame, 
Till now—when unrivall’d, alas! is thy 
shame. 


No more of thy freedom thy children shall 
vaunt ; 

No more make thy glories their pride ; 
In slavery sunk, thou ‘shalt serve as a taunt 
To those whom thou once didst deride 
Misled by thy priests, by thy nobles betray’d, 
The foe doth but rivet the chains they have 

made. 


I linger a moment to gaze on the spot 
Where the scenes of my childhood were 


The lines in my early life traced! 
Nor bear in my exile the pangs of regret 
For pieasures and ties I may never forget. 


But desolate now are our hearths, and the 
foe 
Hath ravaged the land like a flood ; 
Our corn-fields and vineyards lie trampled 
and low, 
The olive is stained with our blood ; 


And, fainting and feeble, in sorrow we 
roam, 

The land of our birth-place no longer our 
home. 


We wander afar o'er the dark rolling wave, 
The land of the stranger to gain ; 
More happy midst freemen to sink to the 
grave, 
Than live, bound by slavery’s chain. 
The exile’s brief straggles with life shall 








placed: be o'er, 
Oh, would that from memory’s page Teould And the hand of the tyrant oppress him no 
blot more. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


THoOseE wonders in creation—subjects 
of a higher astronomy—systems of 
suns, performing their revolutions 
about their common centre of gravity, 
in vastly extended periods of time— 
lost stars, those bodies which, after 
shining for ages, gradually disappear, 
and are no longer seen as glittering 
gems in the diadem of night—new 
stars, or such as suddenly appear 
where no stars were before observed, 
justifying the suspicion, that these lat- 
ter are new creations which have com- 
menced their measured circling way, 
till the appointed period arrives for 
them to be commanded back to the 
realms of obscurity—the subject of 
Nebulz, a still higher step in this 
wondrous scale of progression, dimly 


telling us, not merely of the existence 
of other suns like our own, with each 
a splendid retinue of planets, of solar 
stars connected together by mutual 
gravitation, but of systems of these, 
vastly separated in space, yet almost 
infinite in the individual suns that 
form the group, and these groups per- 
haps infinite in number, and scattered 
with boundless profusion over the vast 
concavity of the heavens, while the 
whole ofeach starry system is,probably, 
revolving about some distant, stupen- 
dous, and unspeakably resplendent, 
glorious centre ;—these carry the mind 
beyond the movements of this lower 
sphere, this remote province of the uni - 


verse, to expatiate on the loftier pin- 
nacles of the higher heavens. Nebula 
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may be generally divided into two kinds; 
one, a combination of innumerable 
stars, which, from their distance, have 
the appearance of a faint cloud,—a dis- 
tance so remote, as to leave the most 
powerful mind faltering in endeavoring 
to acquire an adequate conception of 
it: the other, probably not so remote, 
though inconceivably beyond our sys- 
tem of fixed stars, composed of a lumi- 
nous matter, of the nature and destiny 
of which but a very faint idea is fur- 
nished for conjecture. The most re- 
markable of this kind is that in the 
sword-handle of Orion; its irregularity 
of form suggests a resemblance to the 
head of a monstrous animal, with two 
horns of unequal lengths, making a 
considerable angle with each other, 
the lower one having an easterly di- 
rection ; an unequal brilliancy occurs 
throughout, as though one part was 
fermed of accumulated luminous mat- 
ter, assuming in some places the ap- 
pearance of solidity. Those parts which 
mark the outline of the mouth and eye 
of the fancied animal may be better 
described by comparing them to deep 
indented bays, nearly of a quadrangu- 
lar figure, well defined, and by its 
brightness giving an intensity to the 
darkness of the sky that it surrounds, 
which, in these openings (probably by 
contrast), appears of an unusual black- 
ness. The brightest part has by no 
means a uniform aspect, but exhibits 
an unevenness not unlike fieecy clouds 
of a scirrhous or mottled appearance, 
as if undergoing some change of sepa- 
ration. This bright region in some 
directions is abruptly terminated, and 
beyond it is seen a fainter region of 
nebulosity, while other parts gradual- 
ly fade into that which is more dilut- 
ed, till it subsides in the gloom of the 
neighboring sky. 

In these regions are several minute 
stars, one cluster of four, on the bright 
part, of different colors, arranged in 
the form of a trapezium; five others 
in the fainter part of the nebula, in 
the direction of the 
other stars are scattered in and near 
the nebula, some of 1 


southern horn; 


h are sur- 


rounded with the same milky Juminosi- 





ty. One most striking peculiarity is 
observed relative to these stars, that 
the nebulous matter seems to recede 
from them, so as to leave a dark space 
between it and their brilliant points, 
as though the stars were either repel- 
ling the nebulous matter or absorbing 
it. This is particularly the case with 
those that form the trapezium: a simi- 
lar appearance may be observed in 
Sagittarius,—a nebula is broken into 
three parts, forming dark roads through 
the luminous matter, leading to a cen- 
tre in which is situated a beautiful 
double star. On one of the sides of 
the dark openings before referred to, 
in the nebula of Orion, are filaments 
or fibres of light, which appear as if 
extending themselves to the opposite 
side; and on the sides of the head, in 
the direction of the northern horn, are 
faint streams of light, not unlike the 
tails of comets: closely adjoining to 
this nebula are several smaller. The 
whole sky for several degrees around 
this constellation is not free from these 
appearances ; two, close together, one 
of a spindle, the other of a circular 
form; in the centre of the latter is a 
small star: a small nebula, at the en- 
trance of one of the dark openings, 
appears as if drawing together into a 
star. 

This is but an imperfect description 
of the present appearance of this mag- 
nificent phenomenon, as recently scen 
by Herschel’s 20 fect reflecting teles- 
cope. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it has undergone considera- 
able changes since it was first observ- 
ed by Huygens, in 1656. <A careful 
comparison of the descriptions and 
drawings of various astronomers seems 
to indicate that the bright part of the 
nebula once extended over a larger 
space, and that it is gradually receding 
towards the stars that form the trape- 
zium : similar changes are suspected in 
other nebula : 
er ones are formed by the decompo- 
sition of larger. 


in some instances small- 


These mysterious 
luminous masses of matter may be 
termed the laboratories of the universe, 
in which are contained the principles 


of future systems of suns, planets, sa- 
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tellites, and other tributary bodies ;— 
these elements not in awful stagna- 
tion, but through the whole one Spirit 
incessantly operating with sublime, 
unerring energy,—a process going on 
which illimitably extends the fields of 
conjecture, as it slowly urges its aw- 
ful way through this boundless range 
—these mighty movements and vast 
operations. | How stupendous the 
consideration! “Suns so immeasura- 
bly distant, that the light of those 
which are supposed to be contiguous, 
is three years in traversing the space 
that separates them; yet these con- 
nected with each other, and innume- 
rable others, on the simple principle 
of gravitation,—these stars, so nume- 
rous, that in the small compass of half 
a degree, a greater number has been 
discovered by the telescope, than the 
naked eye can discern in the whole 
vault of heaven; and yet there is 
ground for the belief that the whole 
of these millions and millions of stars 
would melt into a soft tint of light, if 
supposed to be contemplated from 
some remote point of space. The 
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galaxy, (to which belong several stars 
of the first, second, and other magni- 
tudes,) the cluster in which our sun 
is placed, if viewed from the bright 
nebula in the hand of Perseus, would 
probably appear as an assemblage of 
telescopic stars, ranged behind each 
other in boundless perspective. Were 
we to pursue our flight to that in the 
girdle of Andromeda,* it would dimi- 
nish to a milky nebulosity ; and, still 
further to extend our ideal flight, we 
should indistinctly perceive it as dimly 
revealed,—its light being nearly blend- 
ed with the surrounding gloom, like 
those uncertain apparitions, which are 
only occasionally seen in the field of 
view of a powerful telescope, when 
the air is refined and serene. How 
grand is the consideration of the ple- 
nitude of space !—no awful void, no 
dread vacancy, no dreary solitude : 
incessant streams of light, from myri- 
ads of systems, intersecting each other 
in every direction, and bearing to the 
boundless realms of creation evidences 
of creative power, benevolent design, 
and universal dominion. 








VARIETIES, 


** Come, let us stray 
Where Chance or Fancy leads our roving walk.” 





LORD BYRON. 
Lorpv Bynon’s merits and defects, 
as a poet, have been largely attributed 
to the personal temperament that ac- 
counts for, and palliates, his personal 
career. The constitutional irritabili- 
ty which embittered his days, proba- 
bly gave birth to the pride, sternness, 
and misanthropy of his style, its love 
of the darker passions, and its sullen 
and angry views of humen life. But 
the error was often nobly redeemed 
by the outbreak of a noble mind, by 
touches of the finest feeling ; flashes 
of sunshine through the gloom ; vistas 
of the rosiest beauty, through a mental 
wilderness that seemed to have been 





bared and blackened in. the 
wrath of Nature. 

Like all men of rank, he had temp- 
tations to contend with, that severely 
try man. Fortune, flattering compa- 
nionship, and foreign life, were his na- 
tural perils ; and we can only lament 
that, when a few years more might 
have given him back to his country 
with his fine faculties devoted to her 
service, and checred by true views of 
human life, his career was closed. 
His moral system as a poet is founded 
on the double error, that great crimes 
imply great qualities ; and that virtue 
isa slavery. Both maxims palpably 
untrue ; for crime is so much within 


very 





* The nebula in Andromeda is visible to the unassisted eye, and has very much the appesr- 
ance of a comet, for which there is reason to believe it has recently been mistaken. 
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human means, that the most stupen- 
dous crime may be committed by the 
most abject of human beings. And 
common experience shows, that to be 
superior to our habits and passions is 
the only true freedom ; while the man 
of the wildest license is only so much 
the more fettered and bowed down. 
But on the grave of Byron there can 
be but one inscription—that living long 
enough for fame, he died too soon for 
his country. All hostility should be 
sacrificed on the spot where the re- 
mains of the great poet sleep; and no 
man worthy to tread the ground will 
approach it but with homage for his 
genius, and sorrow that such genius 
should have been sent to darkness, in 
the hour when it might have begun to 
fulfil its course, and, freed from the 
mists and obliquities of its rising, run 
its high career among the enlighteners 
of mankind. 





DREAMS, 

The exercise of the soul in sleep 
may be aptly compared to a musician 
who is so fond of his art that he 
chooses rather to play on his lute 
though half untuned, and at the incon- 
venience of making false music, than 
to suffer his fingers to become stiff by 
disuse. 
THE CROWN ENGINE OF BOTALLACK. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most 
extraordinary and surprising places in 
the mining districts of Cornwall, whe- 
ther considered for the rare and rich 
assemblage of its minerals, or for the 
wild and stupendous character of its 
rock scenery. Surely, if ever a spot 
seemed to bid defiance to the success- 
ful efforts of the miner, it was the site 
of the Crewn Engine at Botallack, 
where, at the very commencement of 
his subterrancan labors, he was requir- 
ed to lower 
precipice of more thar 





a steam-engine down a 
two hundred 
feet, with the view of extending his 
operations under the hed of the At- 
lantic ocean ! 
the very idea which alarias the imagi- 


There is something in 


nation ; and the situation and appear- 
ance of the gigantic machine, together 
with the harsh jarring of its bolts, re- 
echoed from the surrounding rocks, 
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are well calculated to excite our as- 
tonishment. But if you are thus 
struck and surprised at the scene 
when viewed from the cliff above, how 
much greater will be your wonder if 
you descend to the surface of the 
mine. You will then behold a combi- 
nation of the powers of Art, with the 
wild sublimity of Nature, which is 
quite unparalleled; the effects of the 
whole being not a little heightened by 
the hollow roar of the raging billows, 
which are perpetually lashing the cliff 
beneath. In looking up, you will ob- 
serve troops of mules laden with sacks 
of coals, for the supply of the engine, 
with their undaunted riders, fearlessly 
trotting down the winding path which 
you trembled at descending even on 
foot. As you approach the engine, 
the cliff becomes almost perpendicular, 
and the ore raised from the mine is 
therefore drawn up over an inclined 
plane, by means of a horse-engine 
placed on the extreme verge of the 
overhanging rocks above, and which 
seems to the spectator below as if sus- 
pended in “ midair.” The workings 
of this mine extend at least seventy 
fathoms in length under the bed of the 
sea; and in these caverns of darkness 
are many human beings, for a small 
pittance, and even that of a precarious 
amount, constantly digging for ore, 
regardless of the horrors which sur- 
round them, and of the roar of the 
Atlantic ocean, whose boisterous 
waves are incessantly rolling over 
their heads. We should feel pity for 
the wretch who, as an atonement for 
his crimes, should be compelled to 
undergo the task which the Cornish 
miner voluntarily undertakes, and as 
cheerfully performs ; yet such is the 
force of habit, that very rarely does 
any other employment tempt him to 
forsake his the perils of his 
occupation are scarcely noticed, or if 


own: 


noticed are soon forgotten. 
MARCH OF IMPROVEMENT. 
The Academie Society of Metz are 
forming a library of the books that 
treat of mechanics, agriculture, and 
general industry, Which are to be lent 
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out to the workmen of that city. Si- 

milar institutions are forming in 

France. 
ANCIENT VALUE OF BOOKS. 

We have it from good authority, 
that about A.D. 1215, the Countess 
of Anjou paid two hundred sheep, five 
quarters of wheat, and the same 
quantity of rye, for a volume of ser- 
mons—so scarce aad dear were books 
at that time ; and although the coun- 
tess might in this case have possibly 
been imposed upon, we have it, on 
Mr. Gibbon’s authority, that the value 
of manuscript copies of the Bible, for 
the use of the monks and clergy, com- 
monly was from four to five hundred 
crowns at Paris, which, according to 
the relative value of money at that 
time and now in our days, could not, 
at the most moderate calculation, be 
less than as many pounds sterling at 
the present day. 








SERVANTS. 
A fund has been established at 
Stockholm, for the reward of servants 
who have distiaguished themselves by 
virtue and fidelity. The King has 
subscribed 1000 crowns, the Prince 
Royal 500, and the Princess Royal 
300. Would an institution of this na- 
ture in other cities be attended by 
beneficial effects? 





ENVY. 

In a Polish fable entitled « the Mi- 
ser and the Envious Man,” the latter 
is represented as obtaining from the 
gods the favor of being allowed to 
Jose one eye, in order that he may, at 


the same time, deprive the former of 


the only eye he had left! 





EAST INDIA COMPANY’S FINANCES. 

By the last annual account of the 
financial affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, laid before Parliament, and made 
up to the 28th of May last, it appears 
that the territorial and political debts 
of the Company amounted to 12,019,- 
6571. while the assets on the same 
branch amounted only to 1,759,3611. 
leaving a deficiency of 10,266,2901. 


The commercial debts, however, of 


the corporation are stated at 1,596,- 
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3321. while the assets on the same ac- 
count are 23,552,608/. creating a bal- 
lance in their favor of 21,956,276l. 
It should be observed that among the 
commercial debts of the company are 
placed the interest due on their stock 
and on the bond debt. The amount 
of the Company’s bonds then in circu- 
lation, and bearing interest at four per 
cent. was 3,780,474l. ; the bonds in 
circulation not bearing interest was 
15,4171. The total balance in favor 
of the Company was 7,900,0881. 





HOW TO CURE THE SMALLPOX. 

In Abyssinia, where this dreadful 
disease is supposed to have originated, 
when any person is seized with it, the 
neighbors surround the house and set 
fire to it, and consume it with its mi- 
serable inhabitants. 





The King of Oude has employed all 
the most celebrated Moonshees in col- 
lecting together ancient and rare orien- 
tal manuscripts, for immediate publi- 
cation in the original languages. 





IRELAND. 

Dividing the population of Ireland 
into four grand classes, with respect 
to age, the last census presents to our 
view the following lamentable picture 
of the state of a country abounding 
with every means oi industry, and 
with able and willing hands to culti- 
vate it, in the most civilized period of 
the world :—Infants of 5 years and 
under, 1,040,666—one half, at least, 


badly clothed and fed. Children, 
from 5 to 15, 1,748,663—1,300,000 
destitute of education. Operatives, 


from 15 to 70, 3,931,660—1,094,845 
destitute of employment. Aged, from 
70 to 100, 81,191—a great portion of 
whom are paupers. What claims for 
employment! What claims for edu- 
cation! not to speak of the claims of 
the aged and others, totally helpless, 
as to their own exertions, or any that 
their kindred (even where they may 
have kindred) can make for them. 
Something has been done in the way 
of employment and education; more 
is doing : but a thousand times more 
still remains to be done. 
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